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CHIEF OF THE NOBLE TRIBES OF 
GWYNEDD. 


BY H. F. J. VAUGHAN, ESQ. 


GwyNeppD, the most northerly of the portions into 
which Rhrodri Mawr divided his kingdom, though en- 
joying a precedence over Deheubarth and Powys, was 
in the earlier stages of its career less fortunate than 
either of them, so that the Welsh History observes,— 
“It had seldom been known before but that one of the 
princes was an usurper, and particularly in North 
Wales, where from the time of Edwal Foel none had 
legally ascended to the crown excepting Edwal, the 
son of Meiric, eldest son to Edwal Foel, in whose line 
the undoubted title of North Wales lawfully de- 
scended.” Nor, on the other hand, must we presume 
that one usurper obtained Gwynedd, and left his de- 
scendants peaceably possessed of it generation after 
generation. Such a supposition is dispelled by com- 
paring the line of actual or de facto kings with that of 
the kings de jure. 

We will take the last first, and the succession is as 
follows from Rhrodri Mawr, Anarawd, Edwal Voel, 
Meirig, Edwal, Iago, Cynan, and Gruffydd, who was 
the last to bear the title of King of Wales. Now let 
us take the de facto kings,—Anarawd, Edwal Voel, 
Howel Dda of South Wales, Ieuaf and Iago (sons of 
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Edwal Voel), Howel ab Teuaf, Cadwallon ab Ieuaf, 
Meredydd ab Owain of South Wales, Edwal ab Mei- 
rig, Aeddan ab Blegwryd ab Owain ab Morgan Mwyn- 
vawr of Glamorgan. According to the Iolo MSS., Lly- 
welyn abSeissyllt, Iago ab Edwal, Gruffydd ab Llywelyn, 
Bleddyn and Rhiwallon, Bleddyn,Trahaiarn ab Caradoc 
ab Gwyn ab Collwyn, and Gruffydd ab Cynan. 

These several changes took place by force of war and 
bloodshed, so that the whole country must have suf- 
fered severely, and little time had the studious, and 
few places of resort, secluded from the din of arms, 
where they could commit to writing or store up an 
accurate history of their country. It is natural that 
such a confusion of affairs in the kingdom should pro- 
duce a corresponding confusion in its annals; and this 
is borne out by facts, for we have no knowledge of the 
consort of any of these kings of North Wales until we 
arrive at Iago, who married Avandred or Avandrech 
(sometimes shortened into Vandred), daughter of 
Gweir ab Pyll; and so we find his son Cynan, the 
father of King Gruffydd, called by Gutyn Owen, Cynan 
ab Iago from his father, and Cynan ab Avandred from 
his mother. 

Here also we may notice two other variations in this 
line of descent. Firstly, that in the Life of Gruffydd 
ab Cynan, where we are told that Cynan was the son 
of Iago ab Idwal ab Elisse ab Meurig ab Anarawd ; 
and secondly, that mentioned by Sir Peter Leycester 
from Giraldus, where Cynan is called son of Iago ab 
Edwal ab Meyric ab Anandhrec ab Mervin, Prince of 
North Wales, ab Rhrodri Mawr; and we are there told 
that Anarawd had no issue. But this is manifestly erro- 
neous, for Anandrech is the name of a woman, and the 
same as the Avandred above; and other writers say 
that Edwal Voel married Avandred or Angharad, 
daughter of Mervyn, King of Powys. If, again, Ana- 
rawd had no issue, who is Prawst, daughter and heir 
of Elis ab Anarawd, wife of Seissyllt, and mother of 
Llywelyn ab Seissyllt, who thus laid a claim to Gwyn- 
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edd? History and reason alike lead us to receive 
the first mentioned list of the kings of Gwynedd as 
the true one. 

Passing on to an investigation of the claims which 
the several usurping monarchs advanced, we can find 
none other on the part of Howel Dda, than that, being 
known as a prudent and benignant ruler, he was pre- 
ferred by the voice of the chiefs of the Tribes,—an 
arrangement which, though it had to some extent the 
sanction of Rhodri Mawr, was little conducive to peace 
or to that stability which is necessary for states in 
order to flourish. By others he is supposed to have 
been first chosen as Governor of Wales during the 
minority of his uncle Anarawd’s sons, and to have 
resigned the sovereignty to Edwal Voel upon his com- 
ing of age. 

Meredydd ab Owain ab Howel Dda slew Cadwallon 
and Meiric his brother, and thus seized upon North 
Wales ; but at his death left an only daughter and 
heiress, her brother having predeceased his father. 
This Princess, Angharad by name, is one of the most 
important persons of her day, since her issue claimed 
through her a right to the sovereignties of South 
Wales and Powys: South Wales through her descent 
from Cadell and Powys, because her grandfather, Owain 
ab Howel Dda, had married Angharad, daughter and 
heiress of Llywelyn ab Mervyn, King of Powys. 

The Welsh History says that this Angharad was 
twice married, firstly to Llywelyn ab Seissyllt, and 
secondly to Cynvyn Hirdref or Cynvyn ab Gwerystan ; 
but an ancient MS. in the Library of Jesus College, 
Oxford, says, ‘‘ Rhys Gruc mab merch Madawe M mer- 
edud M bledynt Kynwyn M Gwedylstan M Kynvyn. 
y Kynvin hwnw a gruffydd vab Llywelyn a thrahay- 
arn M Cradawe tri brodyr oedynt meibion y hanghrat 
merch mared.” The History observes: “Gruffudd being 
dead, Harold, by King Edward’s orders, appointed 
Meredith, son of Owain ab Edwin, Prince of South 
Wales ; and the government of North Wales to Blethyn 
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and Rywalhon, the sons of Confyn, brothers, by the 
mother’s side, to Prince Gruffydh, and who probably, 
for the desire of rule, were accessory to the murder of 
that noble Prince.” 

The Llyfr Iewan Brechva, in a pedigree on p. 32, 
says that Gwerystan married Anghatad, daughter of 
Meredydd ab Owain, and had issue, Cynfyn, father of 
Bleddyn; and on p. 54 has a passage which may be 
freely translated, ‘‘ And now let us turn to the talaith 
of Mathravel in Powys, which descended to Bleddyn 
ab Cynfyn through Angharad, his mother, the daughter 
of Meredydd ab Owain ab Howel Dda ab Cadell ; and 
she, indeed, had been the wife of Llewelyn ab Seissyllt, 
the mother of Gruffydd ab Llywelyn; and because of 
the death of her brother Rhys, the talaith descended 
to Gruffydd ab Llywelyn through his mother; and 
because of the failure of heirs of Gruffydd ab Llywelyn 
ab Seissyllt, the talaith descended to Bleddyn ab Cyn- 
fyn, whose descendants had it.” 

In the Brut y Tywysogion we read of the sons of 
Bleddyn ab Cynvyn Gwyn; and in The Golden Grove 
Book, M, p. 1971, is a pedigree wherein Karadoc ab 
Gwyn ab Collwyn is stated to have married, firstly, 
“Angharad, fh. M’red, King of N. Wales”, relict. to Lly- 
welyn ab Seissyllt ab Gwerystan ab Gwaithvoed ; and 
secondly, blank. By which second marriage he had a 
son, Trahaiarn ab Caradoc, King of North Wales, who 
married Nest, daughter to Gruffydd ab Llywelyn ab 
Seissyllt (“‘potius f. Ll’en ab Seissyllt, King of N. 
Wales”). But in another place of the Llyfr Ieuan 
Brechva, we read the following: “‘Gwehelyth Arwystli, 
Ho ap Ieuaf ap Ywain ap trahaiarn ap Kradawe ap 
Gwynn ap Golwyn ap bleddyn ap ny ta ap pladrw- 
ys ap Kaidiau ap Korf ap Kynoc ap lerw hyvlawdd.” 

Amidst such conflicting testimony we can only 
offer a suggestive explanation, which is that Angharad, 
heiress of Meredydd, married firstly Llywelyn, who had 
a claim on the sovereignty of North Wales from the 
fact that his father, Seissyllt, had married Trawst, 
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daughter of Elisse, son of Anarawd, and brother of 
Edwal Voel, King of Gwynedd. Llywelyn was slain 
in 1021, having a son and successor, Gruffydd, who 
was slain in 1061, leaving by his wife, Editha the Fair, 
daughter of Alfgar Earl of Mercia, and sister of Edwin 
Earl of Chester, who held Tegeingl, a daughter, Nest, 
who, after certain untoward adventures with Fleance, 
son of Banquo, married Trahaiarn ab Caradoc. For her 
second husband Angharad married Gwyn, by whom she 
had issue Caradoc, who had issue the aforesaid Tra- 
haiarn, slain in 1080; and she had also issue, Cynvyn, 
father of Bleddyn, who was slain in 1072. This Cyn- 
vyn is called Cynan in the Llyfr Ieuan Brechva. 

If we attempt to trace the genealogies upwards, dif- 
ficulties increase upon us, but it is worthy of remark 
that both Gwerystan and Gwyn are referred to the 
same ancestry. The line usually given for Caradoc is 
ab Gwyn ab Collwyn ab Ednowain ab Bleddyn ab 
Bledri, Prince of Cornwall. But this is evidently ficti- 
tious, for this Caradoc was slain at Rhuddlan, contend- 
ing with the Saxons, in 795, and so could not be father 
of Trahaiarn, who was slain in 1079-80. The Iolo 
MSS., indeed, declare this Caradoc to be the son of 
Iestyn ab Gwrgant, King of Glamorgan. Perhaps the 
truth lies between the two, and that Caradoc was in- 
deed the son of Gwyn ab Collwyn ab Gwyn, King of 
Dyved ; which Collwyn had a sister, Angharad, wife of 
Gwrgan ab Judhael, and mother of Iestyn, Llewelyn, 
and Tudor; and another sister, Gwenllian, wife of 
Tewdwr Mawr, Prince of South Wales. 

What somewhat confirms the idea that he was of this 
lineage is the fact that Trahaiarn was assisted by his 
cousins, Caradoc ab Gruffydd and Meilyr son of Rhiw- 
allon ab Gwyn, when he opposed the invasion of 
Gruffydd ab Cynan in Gwynedd. 

With respect to the lineage of Bleddyn ab Cyn- 
fyn, we read in the Iolo MSS. that Iestyn married, for 
his first wife, Denis, daughter of Bleddyn ab Cynfyn 
by his first wife, Haer, and received as her portion the 
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lordship of Cibwyr in Gwent, and their son Rhydderch 
had the lordship of Caerlleon by a settlement made 
with Bleddyn ab Cynfyn. We also find that Bleddyn 
ab Cynfyn kept his Christmas in Dyved: all which 
points out the fact of his connection with South Wales, 
The Brut y Tywysogion also tells us that in “1073 
Bleddyn ab Cynfyn was killed ...... the man who, after 
Gruffydd, his brother, nobly supported the whole king- 
dom of the Britons ; and after him Trahaiarn ab Cara- 
dog, his cousin, ruled over the kingdom of the Gwyn- 
eddians.” 

It is nearly certain that the only claims which Cyn- 
vyn and Trahaiarn ab Caradoc had to royalty were 
derived from their ancestress, Angharad, Queen of 
Powys, and there is a suspicious appearance about the 
numerous pedigrees attributed to them, as though the 
genealogists had given them an eminent genealogy in 
virtue of their eminent position, but had not agreed 
among themselves what that genealogy should be. 
This appearance may, however, have arisen by the mis- 
takes and conjectures of ignorant persons in later 
times: at least there is one point of unity, viz., that 
Cynvyn, Caradoc, and Llywelyn, of Buallt, are all de- 
rived by the genealogists from Iorwerth Hirflawdd, 
Cynvyn being fourteen generations, and Caradoc and 
Llywelyn eight generations from him. But let it be 
observed that that Caradoc was the one which we have 
already rejected, he having been slain in 795; and the 
same reason will cause the rejection of this Llywelyn. 

With respect to Cynvyn or Cynan more may be said, 
because he is called the grandson of Gwaithvoed ; and 
though we must reject the Gwaithvoed of Powys with 
the above genealogy from Iorwerth Hirflawdd, it is pos- 
sible for him to have derived his connection with South 
Wales, which is historical, from Gwaithvoed of Cardi- 
gan. But here again we are met by the difficulty that 
both Gwaithvoed of Cardigan and Gwaithvoed of 
Powys are said by the genealogists to have married 
Morfydd, daughter and heir of Ynyr Ddu, King of 
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Gwent. However, Gwaithvoed is called Prince of Car- 
digan and lord of Cibwyr, and Cibwyr is the portion 
given in marriage by Bleddyn ap Cynfyn with his 
daughter, Denis, to Jestyn ab Gwrgan. Moreover, this 
Gwaithvoed of Cardigan had a son, Gwyn, lord of 
Castell Gwyn. 

All this, however, involves considerable chronolo- 
gical difficulties, for it has been said that this Gwaith- 
voed of Cardigan was father of Ednowain, the lay 
Abbot of Llanbadarn in 1188, when Giraldus visited 
that part of the country. This, however, is impos- 
sible if Gwaithvoed was grandfather of Cynvyn ; and 
also, we may add, impossible if he was the father of 
Cynan Veiniad, as he is called, lord of Tregaron. We 
say impossible with regard to the latter, because this 
Cynan Veiniad had, according to the heralds and 
genealogists, a son named Rhun, whose daughter and 
heiress, Gwladys, was wife of Elystan Glodrhudd, said 
to have been born a.D. 933, and in whose right the 
three boars’ heads couped are placed upon the shield 
of Elystan. We do not believe in such advanced 
heraldry at so early a time, and the whole shield is 
suspiciously like those of Gwaithvoed of Cardigan and 
Ednowain quartered ; the only difference being that 
the shield of Gwaithvoed is tinctured sable, that of 
Elystan gules. It is evident, therefore, that it would 
be quite possible for Gwaithvoed of Cardigan to have 
lived at a period sufficiently remote for him to be 
father of Gwyn. 

In Williams’ Eminent Welshmen Elystan is said to 
have married Gwenllian, daughter of Kinion ab Howel 
Dda; but his coat is always given as quarterly, 1 and 
4, gules, a lion rampant, regardant or; 2 and 3, argent, 
three boars’ heads couped sable, founded upon the above 
descent from Rhun. 

We pass on to Llywelyn ab Seissyllt, whose ancestry 
seems equally involved in obscurity. We have already 
noticed that Seissyllt is called.son of Gwerystan ab 
Gwaithvoed, and this Gwerystan is the same person 
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called in other places Gwynn and Gwedylstan (query, 
a confusion of Gwyn ab Elystan ?); and it is also certain 
that Gwaithvoed had a son called Elystan (Harl. MS. 
1977), whose descendant, Hunydd, afterwards married 
Meredydd ab Bleddyn, Prince of Powys. By many 
genealogists, however, Seissyllt is considered to be the 
son of Llywelyn of Buallt ; but if so, in the Jesus Col- 
lege MS. previously mentioned, where the children of 
this Seissyllt are given, no mention is made of any 
named Llywelyn ; and, moreover, this Seissyllt is stated 
to be son of Llywelyn of Buallt, son of Cadwgan ab 
Elystan Glodrhudd; which Cadwgan is stated to 
have married Angharad, daughter of Lawr by Leuki, 
daughter of Meredydd Owain ab Howel Dda : which, if 
it be true (and it is one of our oldest MSS.), puts 
Llywelyn of Buallt out of the question. 

The mistakes of copyists and others are so manifold, 
manifest, and great, in our genealogical manuscripts, 
as all well versed in them must know, that there would 
be no difficulty in the words Cynvyn mab Gwyn mab 
Elystan, or Cynvyn Gwyn Elystan, becoming Cynvyn 
ab Gwydelystan, and later, Cynvyn ab Gwerystan. 
Some such explanation there must be, for the pedigrees 
as they stand are otherwise inexplicable, and this con- 
fusion seems to have taken place just about the time 
when there were such changing and troublous times 
recorded as existing in the kingdom. 

Since we find so much confusion amongst royal per- 
sonages, we cannot expect those who held a humbler 
position to have escaped. Next to the king in Gwyn- 
edd came the heads of the tribes, or chiefs of the noble 
families, who amounted to fifteen. Their order is given 
differently by different authorities, and the fact seems 
to be that they had no definite order. Their power, 
according to the Welsh constitution, was very great, 
since they were able, for sufficient cause, to put one 
member of the royal family off the throne, and replace 
him by some other member of it,—a notable instance 
being that of Iorwerth Drwyndwn. 
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The dates assigned to the origins of the several 
tribes differ widely; but this is probably to be accounted 
for by the fact that when the kingdom became settled, 
and after due inquiry, the most eminent persons were 
named as constituting the chiefs of the several tribes. 
The custom subsequently arose of speaking of some of 
them by the name of one of their most illustrious 
ancestors rather than by the name of him who actually 
held the position of chief at the time. Hence arose 
the oe chronological difference between them, rang- 
ing from the seventh to the twelfth century. 

There are many lists of the noble tribes extant, two 
of which we give. Firstly, one taken from Harl. MS. 
2,289, fo. 309,—1, Briant hir of Isdulas yn Rhos, in 
Denbighshire, 650 or 875; vert, a cross flory, or. 2, Kil- 
min Troedhu of Glynllivon, brother's son to Mervyn 
Vrych, King of North Wales, 842. Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
arg., an eagle displayed, with two heads, sa.; 2 and 3, 
arg., three ragged staves gu., and on an escutcheon a 
man’s leg couped at the thigh sa. 3, Marchudd ab 
Conan ab Elvyn, dwelt at Brynfanigle, and was lord of 
Abergele. Gu., a Saracen’s head erased proper, wreathed 
arg. and sa. 4, Marchweithian, lord of Isaled in Rhy- 
vonioc, Denbigh, 720. Gu.,a lion rampant arg., armed 
az. Son of Hydh ab Maylawg Dda Gredhyf ap Konwy 
Dhy ap Kyllin Vnfid, to Meilr, and so to Cynedda. 
5, Colwyn ap Tangno, lord of Ardudwy in Merioneth- 
shire, and Evionydh in Carnarvonshire. Lived cz. 887. 
His grandsons, Aftar, Meirion, and Gwgan, sons to 
Merwydh ap Collwyn, were at man’s estate in the 
beginning of Prince Griffith ap Conan’s reign, and lived 
in Lhyn. His dwelling was at Bronwen’s Tower, after- 
wards called from him Caer Collwyn, near Harlech. 
Sa., a chevron inter three fleurs-de-lis arg. 6, Edno- 
wen Bendew, lord of Tegaingle, lived about 1015. Arg., 
a chevron inter three boars’ heads couped sa. He was 
son to Kynan Feiniad ap Gwaithvoyd. 7, Edwyn ap 
Grono ap Owen ap Howel Dha, King of Tegaingle in 
Flintshire. Arg., a cross engrailed flory inter four 
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Cornish choughs sa. 8, Hedh Molwinog, 1079. 9,Gwer- 
ydd ap Rees Goch. 10, Bran, 1170. 11, Ednowen ap 
Bradwen,1061o0r1194, ap Idnerth ap Edred ap Nathan 
ap Japheth ap Karwed ap Marchudd ap Conon ap El- 
wyn, as above. (ru., three snakes enwrapt together 
arg.; two of their heads in chief, and one in base. 
12, Maelocbrum, 1175. 13, Nevydh Hardh, 1150, lord 
of Nant Conwy, ap Ieuan ap Ysbwys Garthen ap 
Sr Iestyn ap Cadwgan ap Elystan Siedced. Arg., 
three spears’ heads sa., imbrued proper. 14, Eunydd 
Gwerngwy, 1061. 15, Hwfa, 1150. 

Our second list gives them in the following order : 
1, Hwfa ab Cynddelw. Gu., a chevron inter three 
lionels rampant or. 2, Llywarch ab Bran. Arg., a chev- 
ron between three Cornish choughs sa., each bearing an 
ermine spot in its bill. 8, Gwerydd ab Rhys Goch. 
Arg., on a bend sa. three lions or leopards, faces 
caboshed of the field. 4, Cilmin Droed ddu. 5, Col- 
wyn ab Tangno. 6, Marchudd ab Cynan. 7, March- 
weithian ab Tegned. Gw., a lion rampant arg., armed 
az. 8, Briant Hir. 9, Hedd Molwynog. Sa., a hart 
passant arg., attired or. 10, Nevydd Hardd. 11, Madog 
Grwm. Arg., on a chevron sa., three angels or. 12, 
Edwin ab Grono. 13, Ednowain Bendew. 14, Efnydd 
or Eunydd ab Rhys ab Meirchion or ab Morien ab Mor- 
geneu ab Cynan ab Gwaethfoed. Az., a lion salient or, 
quartering az. a fess or inter three nags’ heads erased 
arg., for his mother, Gwenllian verch Rhys. 15, Edno- 
wain ab Bradwain. 

A comparison of the foregoing two lists shows that 
we must not pay too much attention to dates which 
are so equivocal, arising probably from the confusion of 
two persons of the same or similar names, instances of 
which we have in many pedigrees, and notably in that 
of Iestyn ab Gwrgan as given in the Iolo MSS. Our 
only guide to the true dates is contemporary history. 
Nor are there instances of confusion of names only, for 
in the case of Eunydd the male and female lines are 
confused, since Eunydd was the son of Morien ab 
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Morgeneu Gwerngwy ab Gwaethgeneu ab Elystan, 
natural son of Graciaiveoed ; but his mother was a con- 
siderable heiress, being Gwenllian, daughter and heiress 
of Rhys Marchen or Rhys ab Meirchion of Ruthinland, 
ab Cydrick ab Cynddelw gam, derived from Sanddef 
Bryd Angel; and since she was heiress of Dyffryn 
Clwyd, her son’s genealogy is given through her (vide 
Harl. MS. 1977). 

It is well to regard as facts in Welsh pedigrees, 
that we may expect constant confusion with per- 
sons of the same or similar name, and that when any 
one’s mother has been a great heiress, her genealogy is 
often attributed to her children as well as, or instead 
of, the paternal line. We have instances of the tribe 
of Ednowain Bendew being confused with that of Ed- 
nowain ab Bradwain, so that the genealogy of Brad- 
wain has been attributed to Ednowain Bendew ; and 
in the Llyfr Iewan Brechva and other places, Cynvyn 
is constantly written Cynan. 

We have less knowledge than could be wished of the 
origin and status of the several tribes or nobles and their 
offices at court; but we know that Ednowain Bendew 
was the head or chief of them,—a fact noticed in the 
catalogue of the tribes at the end of Pennant’s work 
on Whiteford and Holywell, and still more forcibly in 
the celebrated pedigree of Colonel Jones the regicide, 
which was drawn out by the well-known antiquary, 
Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt, and signed on 30th Jan. 
1649, where he is mentioned several times as “chiefest 
of the peers of North Wales”; a title and pre-eminence 
given to none other, though his grandson, Hwfa ab 
Cynddelw, whose mother was a daughter of Ednowain, 
is said to have had the office of placing the crown upon 
the head of the Prince after he had been anointed by 
the Bishop of Bangor. 

Let us examine a little more closely the Ednowain 
Bendew, or Edwal ap Owen Bendew, or Owen Ben- 
dew, who occupied the position of Prince of Tegeingl 
and Chief of the Noble Tribes. The ordinary genea- 
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logists call him the son of Cynan Veiniard or Veiniad 
ab Gwaithvoed ; but we have seen already that it is 
absurd to suppose him to be the son of a man whose 
granddaughter married Elystan Glodrhudd, a king 
born a.D. 933. He flourished, says the book of Ednop, 
in 1079; and since Tegeingl was part of Gwynedd, the 
fact of his being Prince of Tegeingl points to his being 
a member of the reigning family there. He was also 
the latest who bore that title, his descendants remain- 
ing there as Barons of Chester, and holding positions 
of importance, as Ithel, Archdeacon of Tegeingl in 1393. 

We find amongst the pedigrees attested by Gutyn 
Owen and others, that the name which the ordi- 
nary genealogists call Ednowain Bendew, or Eden 
Owen Bendew, or Owain Bendew, is really Edwal ab 
Owen Bendew; and this name Edwal is one which con- 
stantly occurs in the families of the Princes of North 
Wales. We also find Cynan ab Iago called Cynan ab 
Avandred from his mother (who survived her husband 
some time), which is sometimes shortened into Van- 
dred, and is, no doubt, the name which the genealo- 
gists have transformed into Cynan Veiniad, or Vendi- 
gaid as some have it. Thus, instead of the impossible 
Ednowain Bendew ab Cynan Veiniad we have the his- 
torica] Edwal ab Owen Bendew ab Cynan ab Avandred, 
who was of sufficient distinction (as in the case of the 
heiress of Dyffryn Clwyd previously mentioned) to 
give her genealogy to her sons, especially the younger. 

It must strike all who read over the catalogue of 
the noble tribes that there is one of their chiefs called 
Prince of Tegeingl, and another called King of Tegeing]; 
and not only so, but these come very near each other 
in point of date. Now what is the history of Tegeingl ? 
Is there anything to throw light upon this matter ? 
Tegeingl formed part of Gwynedd, but was at an early 
time in the hands of the Saxons. The Gwentian Chro- 
nicle says that when the Strathclyde Britons asked 
King Anarawd for an asylum in his dominions, he 
replied that he had no lands he could give to them, 
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but that if they could dispossess the Saxons who then 
held it, they might possess the country between the 
Dee and Conway, and he would assist them. In this 
expedition they were successful, and dwelt in that 
country for some time; but supposing this account 
true, it subsequently passed again into the hands of 
the Saxons, and became part of the Mercian kingdom. 

The Earls of Mercia were related to the line of 
Llywelyn ab Seissyllt, King Gruffydd ab Llywelyn, 
a very popular monarch, having married Editha’ the 
Fair, daughter of Alfgar (who had Harold’s earldom), 
and sister of Morcar and Edwin, the latter of whom 
seems to be the fictitious King of Tegeingl set up with 
a Saxon title, and an adaptation of the arms used by 
several Saxon kings, though given a British lineage 
to please the Welsh.’ It will be remembered that 
Nest, daughter and heir of Gruffydd ab Llywelyn, 
and niece of Edwin, became the wife of Trahaiarn ab 
Caradoc, the usurping King of Gwynedd. Thus the 
people of North Wales and the Mercians lived on 
more peaceable terms; but the Saxons were, even 
before the Norman conquest, the victims of conspiracies 
and jealousies among themselves. 

Upon the borders of Wales we find instances of 
rivalry between the house of Godwin and that of the 
Earls of Mercia. Harold, son of Godwin, had been 
busy in obtaining for himself certain coveted posses- 
sions in South Wales. His brother Tostig had received 
the earldom of Northumberland, but was so hated that 
the people of Northumbria rose against him, outlawed 
him, killed his house-carles, and seized his treasures, at 
the same time choosing Morcar, son of Alfgar, for their 
Earl. 

1 Sir Peter Leycester calls her Aldith. 

2 In Harl. MS. 2299, fo. 204, we find Owain of Tegeingl, the son 
of Edwin, called Owen ap Aldud; that is, Owen, son of the alien 
or foreigner. This shows that Edwin, the foreigner, was not a 
Welshman, though in an old church historian, Edwin, the brother 


of Morcar, is called Edwin the Welshman, showing his connection 
with Wales. 
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We are then told that Morcar was joined by his 
brother Edwin (our King of Englefield, or Tegeing]) 
with many Britons, and marched south to Northamp- 
ton. Harold was sent against them, but the North- 
umbrians sent him back to Edward, the Saxon King, 
with their own messengers, desiring that Morcar might 
be their Earl. The King granted their request, and 
sent Harold to announce his decision. Meanwhile, 
however, the northern men had done much harm about 
Northampton, slaying, burning houses, seizing cattle, 
and carrying off many hundred men back to the north 
with them, so that that shire and others in its vicinity 
were “for many years the worse”. We are told that 
the Welsh, with several prisoners and other booties got 
in this expedition, returned to Wales. 

Without following all the exploits of Earl Morcar 
and his brother Edwin, it may suffice to say that they 
were soon afterwards fully employed, far away from 
Wales, in opposing the invasion of Tostig and Harold 
Hadrada, King of Norway, and subsequently William 
the Norman. The absence of his Saxon connections 
weakened the power of Trahaiarn ab Caradoc, and as 
Rhys ab Tewdwr Mawr had regained South Wales, of 
which he was the rightful prince, Gruffydd ab Cynan 
thought the opportunity ought not to be lost of obtain- 
ing possession of the throne of North Wales, which was 
his by right; consequently he set out with a fleet from 
Ireland, his place of retreat, sailing for Anglesey, where 
the Irish seem to have been at that time somewhat 
powerful. 

We cannot absolutely allege that the invasion of 
England by Harold Hadrada was brought about by 
‘ Welsh influence, but we may well remember that 
Gruffydd ab Cynan was the son, ex parte maternd, of 
Ranallt or Rawell, daughter of Auloed or Anlaf, King 
of Dublin, Man, etc., who was the son of Sitric, King 
of Dublin, 1012, son of Auloed, son of Anlaf, who was 
driven into Ireland in 926 by Athelstan, son of Sithric, 
son of Harold Harfager, King of Norway. 
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It. should be borne in mind that after the death of 
Prince Gruffydd ab Llewelyn of North Wales, in 1056, 
Harold, acting as the lieutenant of Edward the Saxon 
King, had committed the government of that country 
to Bleddyn and Rhiwallon, even though Gruffydd, who 
was a most popular King, had left two sons, Ithel and 
Meredydd, who were slain in 1066 (or, as the Brut y 
Tywysogion has it, in 1068) at the battle of Mechain. 
Ithel was slain in battle, and Meredydd died of cold in 
his flight. Rhiwallon, son of Cynvyn, was also slain 
there; so that Bleddyn ap Cynvyn held Gwynedd 
alone, but was soon afterwards, in 1073, treacherously 
slain, and as usual, without regard to his sons, Trahai- 
arn ab Caradoc ascended the throne of Gwynedd, pro- 
bably in right of his wife, the sister and heiress of 
Ithel and Meredydd, sons of Gruffydd ab Llywelyn. 

And now, as the Life of Gruffydd ab Cynan says, the 
long-wished-for time had arrived, and Gruffydd, em- 
barking in the fleet which he had prepared, set sail, 
furrowing the sea in his voyage to Wales. He made 
for the port of Abermenai, in that part of Cambria 
which was called Venedotia (Gwynedd), whose govern- 
ment had at that time been unjustly and tyrannically 
seized upon by Trahaiarn, son of Caradoc, and Cynric, 
son of Rhiwallon, Prince of Powys. Here he was 
joined by the forces of the sons of Merwydd, who had 
fled from the threats of the inhabitants of Powys to an 
asylum in Celennog, together with sixty chosen men 
whom Robert, lord of Rhuddlan, had sent to his aid, 
with forty men of Mona, into Ll¥n, that they might 
fight against the usurper, Cynric ab Rhiwallon.’ Hav- 
ing found him there, trusting in his security, and little | 
recking the fate about to fall upon him, they slew him 
and the greater part of his forces. This took place in 
1079, the very year in which Owain Bendew is stated 


1 Modern writers have endeavoured to make two persons named 
Rhiwallon; but it is evident from the Life of Graffydd ab Cynan 
that Cynric ab Rhiwallon was the son of Rhiwallon, Prince of 
Powys, and younger brother of Bleddyn ab Cynvyn. 
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to have become Prince of Tegeing] ; the elder brother 
regaining his rightful kingdom, and placing his 
younger brother in a responsible position as lord or 
prince of Tegeingl, and chief of the peers of his king- 
dom of Gwynedd. 

The family of Edwin of Tegeing] were among the 
most eons’ # persons of the kingdom of Gwynedd, 
and in order to conciliate them, and join them to him- 
self, King Gruffydd married Angharad, daughter of 
Owain ab Edwin ; which nearly proved fatal to him, 
for Owain, remembering the ‘fa sustained by his 
family, and desirous of greater possessions and dignity, 
treacherously invited the Earls of Shrewsbury and 
Chester to invade North Wales, and take King Gruffydd 
prisoner. In this, however, he was fortunately unsuc- 
cessful, and only obtained for himself a temporary dig- 
nity in Anglesey, given by the English, and the lasting 
disgrace of being henceforward called “ Owain Vradwr” 
(Owen the Traitor), The Gwentian Chronicle tells us 
that in 1111 King Gruffydd confirmed to Earl Hugh 
his men and lands in Tegeingl, Rhyvoniog, and Mona, 
so that nothing could be done against him ever after. 

There was a connection also between the family of 
Owain and that of Cynfyn, the former having married 
Ewerydda, the daughter of the latter. The Brut y 
Tywysogion, under the date 1113, says Einion ab 
Cadwgan ab Bleddyn and Gruffydd ab Meredydd ab 
Bleddyn joined together to make an attack upon 
the castle of Uchtryd ab Edwin, who was cousin to 
King Bleddyn, for lweryd, the mother of Owain and 
Uchtryd, the sons of Edwin King of Tegeingl, and 
Bleddyn ab Cynvyn, were sister and brother by the 
same father, but not by the same mother, as Angharad, 
daughter of Meredydd ab Owain, was the mother of 
Bleddyn, and Cynvyn ab Gwerystan was father of 
both. And the castle ...... was at Cymmer, in Meir- 
ionydd. 

Let us recapitulate what has been said. A compa- 
rison of dates and pedigrees proves that the pedigree 
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usually attached to Ednowain Bendew (whose true 
name, we find, is Owain Bendew), has been attributed 
to him by a mistake either of a genealogist or copyist 
reading Cynan Veiniad for Cynan ab Avandred, pro- 
bably in the abbreviated form, Cyn. Vd., and referring 
this Cynan to the house of Powys. We find, further, 
from Guttyn Owen, that Cynan ab Iago is also called, 
from his mother, Cynan ab Avandred ; so that Owain 
Bendew was the younger brother of King Gruffydd ab 
Cynan of the house of Gwynedd ; and this coincides 
with history, and furnishes a competent reason for the 

osition of chief of the peers of North Wales, which he 
eld. In this way history, reason, and the incidental 
evidence of the genealogists themselves, concur in 
showing who Owain Bendew, the chief of the peers of 
Wales, was, and the difficulties arising from the pedi- 
gree which has been erroneously attributed to him dis- 
appear. His descendants were allied, in the earlier 
generations, with the chief families in Wales, and held 
their estates in Flintshire, through Norman times, per 
baroniam. In the fourth generation from Owain, the 
head of the family allied himself with the eminent 
Norman family of Pulford of Pulford in Cheshire, and 
their great-grandson, Ithel, became Archdeacon of 
Tegeingl. 

It has been previously observed that our genealo- 
gists have frequently confused persons bearing the 
same name, and an examination of the pedigree of the 
descendants of Owen Bendew would, perhaps, cause 
some hesitation as to his living at so early a period as 
1079-1140. His grandson Madoc (or, as some say, son) 
married Arddyn, daughter of Bradwain, lord of Dol- 
gelley, whose son, we have seen above, was living in 
1194. We may, therefore, presume this to be about 
the date at which Madoc or Edwal flourished, and this 
corresponds with the date of an alliance two genera- 
tions lower, namely that of Ririd ab Iorwerth with 
Tibot, daughter of Sir Robert Pulford of Pulford in 
Cheshire. “A reference to Sir George Sitwell's History 


5TH SER. VOL. VIII. 17 
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of the Barons of Pulford shows conclusively that Robert 
de Pulford was only enfeoffed in the Castle, etc., of 
Pulford by Ralph, son of Simon de Ormesby or de Pul- 
ford, in the year 1240; and he was the first Robert de 
Pulford ; so that his daughter, and probably her hus- 
band also, must have lived from about 1240 to 1300. 
These dates are taken from original deeds, and we are, 
therefore, compelled to accept them ; and not only so, 
but they agree with subsequent dates in the pedigree. 

Now, supposing Ririd to be married in 1240 or some- 
what later, and his great-grandfather or great-great- 
grandfather to be of full age in 1079-80, that gives us 
one hundred and sixty years for the two, or three, in- 
tervening generations; that is eighty, or fifty-three, 
years each,—a period never reached by any subsequent 
three generations in the pedigree. We should rather 
expect, judging from average generations, that there 
would be five rather than three, and that Owain Ben- 
dew would be living from about 1130 to 1200. The 
history of Tegeingl would seem to point in the same 
direction, for we find King Gruffydd ab Cynan, who 
died in 1136, and his son, Prince Owain Gwynedd, 
who died in 1169, both marrying into the line of Edwin 
of Tegeing], which they would scarcely have done unless 
that family had been very powerful; and we are told 
that they had come toan agreement with the Normans. 

In 1166 Prince Owain Gwynedd, with his brother, 
Cadwaladr, and the Lord Rhys of South Wales, took 
the Castles of Rhuddlan and Prestatyn, which had 
belonged to the English, and so virtually reduced 
Tegeingl to his sway. 

In many of his wars Prince Owain Gwynedd was 
assisted by his son Cynan, who was a great warrior. 
In 1144 this Cynan had ravaged Aberteivi; in 1146 he 
took the Castle of Cynvael from his uncle Cadwaladr ; 
in 1156 he, with his brother David, defeated Henry II 
in the Wood of Cennadlog ; but died in 1174, leaving 
four sons,—Rhodri, Owain (who united against their 
uncle David in 1194), Gruffydd (who becdme a monk 
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in 1200), and Meredydd, lord of Lleyn, whom Prince 
Llywelyn ab Iorwerth deprived both of that lordship 
and also of that of Meirionydd. Meredydd then fled 
to Gwenwynwyn, Prince of Powys, who gave him 
Rhiwhiraeth, Neuadd Wen, Llysin, and Coed Talog. 

It is not necessary to follow their descendants fur- 
ther; but we have here a curious instance of the way 
in which persons of similar name have been confused 
by the genealogists, since this Meredydd ab Cynan of 
Coed Talog is in Harl. MS. 1977 and other places made 
ason of Cynan ab Iago or Avandred, and brother of 
Gruffydd, King of Wales. As this has taken place 
with one brother, there would be no difficulty in his 
brother Owain having shared the same fate, and they 
were both connected with Tegeingl and Merioneth. 
On the other hand, however, if we place Owain Ben- 
dew, the Chief of the Noble Tribes, as- contemporary 
with his brother, King Gruffydd, who died in 1136, 
and also with Meredydd, Prince of Powys, who died — 
in 1133, and Henry I of England, who died in 1135, 
we find the subsequent five or six generations remark- 
ably even as to dates. 

Robert, son of Iorwerth ap Ririd ab Iorwerth ab 
Madoc ab Idwal ab Owain Bendew, was living, though 
probably a young man, in 1339, and his brother Gwyn 
in 1318, when their names appear in deeds. He mar- 
ried Adles, whose father, Ithel Vychan of Mostyn, died 
in 1300, and by her was father of Ithel, Archdeacon of 
Tegeingl, whom Pennant mentions as living in 1375 
and 1393; and of Cynric, who continued the line. The 
Archdeacon was probably an old man in 1393, and his 
great-great nephew died in 1493, just a century later. 
This great-great nephew, John, was the grantee of 
Henry VII, to one of whose “ benevolences” he sub- 
scribed at Chilton, and is referred to in the Llyfr Silin 
as a man of mark and importance. 

The Archdeacon’s brother Cynric, we are informed 
by Hengwrt MS. 96, went to live at Caerwys, and 


having married a descendant of Prince Dafydd, so 
172 
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cruelly murdered hy the English, was father of Ithel 
Vychan,—a surname given to distinguish him from his 
uncle the Archdeacon, and from whom the present head 
of the family takes the name of Vaughan. 

Ithel Vaughan resided upon his wife’s estate at Holt 
in Denbighshire, she being the heiress of Robin, brother 
of Robert, living 9 Henry IV, 1408, progenitor of the 
house of Gwydir. His great-grandson, Richard, was 
living at Holt in 1488; but his son William succeeded 
his uncle John at Chilton in Shropshire, which had 
been granted by Henry VII to the family for services 
at Bosworth, together with a new coat of arms of the 
tinctures borne by Henry himself in that battle, viz., 
white and green, though the late Joseph Morris has it 
that that estate came from the Conways. Here they 
have flourished more or less ever since. 

The writer is informed that this was suggested, some 
years ago, in the Arch. Camb., as the true pedigree of 
Owain Bendew by one well versed in Welsh genealogy, 
but not pressed because the author had not then 
seen the confirmatory passage from the genealogists of 
Henry VII. 

It is remarkable that we have an unusual form of 
heraldic bearing confined to South Wales, and attri- 
buted to three eminent families there,—the lion re- 
gardant. The coat of gu., three lioncels passant, regard- 
ant in pale arg., armed az., is attributed to certain 
princes of South Wales. The coat, or, a lion rampant, 
regardant sa., is attributed to Gwaithvoed, lord of Car- 
digan, Cibwr, and Gwent; and the coat, gu., a lion 
rampant, regardant or, is attributed to Elystan Glod- 
rhudd, Prince of Ferlys, 7.e., the country between the 
Severn and the Wye. 

There seems some difficulty, however, as to this 
territory, since we are told in the Iolo MSS. that 
Glamorgan consisted of—l1st, Morganwy; 2nd, Gwent, 
that is the land between the Usk and Wye, and the 
three sleeves of Gwent, Erging, Ewyas, and Ystrad 
Yw; 8rd, the Red Cantred between the Wye and 
Severn, to Gloucester Bridge, and thence to Hereford ; 
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4th, the cantred between the Neath and Tawy; and 
5th, Gower. All these lands belonged to Glamorgan 
from the time of King Arthur. 

Now if all these territories belonged to Glamorgan 
from the time of Arthur to that of Jestyn, what be- 
comes of the kingdom of Elystan Glodrudd, which is 
stated to consist, amongst other states, of Gloucester, 
Hereford, Erging, and Ewias? Gower bordered upon 
the Cantrev Vawr, which belonged to the princes of 
South Wales; but the Cantrev Eginiog, which also 
belonged to those monarchs, is stated to contain Cyd- 
weli, Carnwyllion, and Gower. . This is accounted for 
by the fact that there were certain provinces which 
were the cause of constant disputes and wars between 
‘the princes of South Wales and those of Glamorgan. 

But to return to the three coats of arms mentioned 
above. They are attributed (for heraldry did not be- 
come an exact science in this country until the middle 
of the thirteenth century) to three potentates whose 
possessions at an early period were either entirely 
taken away or severely curtailed by the Normans, and 
it looks as if we had here a very early piece of heraldry 
commemorating the defeats sustained by the Welsh. 
Gwilym says : ‘‘ This action (7.e., regardant) doth mani- 
fest an inward and degenerate perturbation of the 
mind which is utterly repugnant to the most couragious 
nature of the lyon, ‘ cujus natura est imperterrita’, ac- 
cording to the saying, ‘ Leo fortissimus bestiarum ad 
nullius pavebit occursum’.... I hold the same form of 
bearing to be born (not only in the lyon, but in what- 
soever animals) significantly, and so commendably; for- 
asmuch as such action betokeneth a diligent circum- 
spection or regardful consideration of fore passed events 
of things, and comparing of them with things present, 
that he may give a conjectural guess of the effects of 
things yet to come and resting in deliberation, which 
proprieties are peculiar to men that are careful and 
considerate of such businesses as they do undertake.” 


30, Edwardes Square, Kensington. 
May 1889. 
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THE EARLY WELSH MONASTERIES. 


BY J. W. WILLIS-BUND, F.S.A. 
(Read at the Holywell Meeting, August 22nd, 1890.) 


THE monasteries that existed in South Wales before 
the Norman invasion of England have not received the 
attention they deserve. Celtic institutions, they are a 
most important factor in the history both of the Celtic 
Church and of the Celtic Church organisation. Difficult 
as it may be to work out their history, not only from the 
paucity of the materials, but also from the fact that 
those materials have been unscrupulously adapted for 
the purposes of a rival Church, that history is full 
both of interest and instruction ; of interest as show- 
ing that there was a time when a Christianity other 
than Latin was the religion of South Wales; of in- 
struction, as giving a good example of the way in 
which the Latin Church conquers and extirpates her 
rival sisters. 

Everything connected with the Celtic Church, its 
origin, its doctrine, its existence, have been and are 
the subject of controversy. Its great feature was its 
monasticism, and the influence monasticism had upon 
its development. The origin of that monasticism 
has been a fruitful source of dispute. Writers who 
seek their materials exclusively from ecclesiastical 
sources have propounded a theory ascribing to Celtic 
monasticism a Latin origin: a theory most plausible if 
only superficially regarded ; but when examined, found 
to rest, as to dates, persons, and places, on a basis 
either unsupported by evidence, or supported by evi- 
dence altogether untrustworthy. 

This difficulty has been so felt that another theory 
has been propounded, drawn partly from ecclesiastical, 
partly from secular sources, ascribing an Eastern origin 
to the Celtic monasteries ; but to this second theory 
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the objections are, if possible, greater than to the first, 
while the evidence in its support is even more unsatis- 
factory. It fails to explain the difficulties in connection 
with the Celtic Church in Ireland; to say nothing of the 
difficulties connected with the Celtic Church in Wales. 

It will be well briefly to state the two theories. The 
first, or the Latin, ascribes the origin of monasticism 
to the state of things that arose after the Decian per- 
secution. Numerous Christians who had fled for their 
lives to the deserts and the mountains became ancho- 
rites and hermits. The idea of the sanctity of the her- 
mit lasted for some years; but about the time of Con- 
stantine, St. Pachomius introduced the custom of several 
hermits living together, and having everything in 
common. This developed into the monastic establish- 
ments that first appeared in Egypt and the Nitrian 
Desert, and rapidly spread thence over the Christian 
world. Under the patronage of St. Athanasius, monas- 
teries grew up in Italy. St. Martin of Tours introduced 
them into France by founding the Houses of Ligugé, 
near Poitiers, in 361, and Marmoutier, near Tours, in 
372. St. Patrick is alleged to be a disciple of St. Mar- 
tin, and is said to have introduced monasticism into 
Ireland some time between 440 and 460. Meanwhile, 
Germanus, Bishop of Auxere, who came to England in 
429 to confute the Pelagians, is said to have ordered 
monasteries to be built in England, and introduced 
them into Wales. A pupil of Germanus was Paul Hen 
(Paulinus), one of the great founders of the South 
Wales monasteries. Among the pupils of Paulinus 
were St. Teilo and St. David. 

According to this theory, Celtic monasticism was 
merely a branch of Latin monasticism, founded by 
Latin monks in accordance with Latin ideas. Its ac- 
ceptance at once puts an end to any idea of Celtic 
monasticism being a system wholly independent of the 
Latin Church; yet the traces we have in both the Irish 
and Welsh monasteries, of their prevailing opinions, 
customs, and habits, are so opposed to all Latin ideas, 
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that before this theory is adopted it requires very care- 
ful scrutiny. 

The first difficulty to its acceptance are the dates. 
St. Martin died in 397, St. Patrick was not born until 
387. Modern writers of his life, much as they differ on 
other points, agree that until he was sixteen he resided 
in South Scotland. Either he was never taught by 
St. Martin, or if he was, his teaching by that Saint is 
one of the numerous miracles in St. Patrick’s life. The 
visit of Germanus to Wales rests on evidence about as 
trustworthy as the story of his connection with the 
University of Oxford. Dubricius, the reputed founder 
of the see of Llandaff, an alleged pupil of Germanus, 
died in 612. Germanus died in 448. The age of Dubri- 
cius, when he was acquainted with Germanus, must, 
therefore, have been very tender. 

The more the dates are studied, the more it will be 
found they have been ignored to reconcile matters. 
Unless recourse is had to miracles, the dates present 
too great difficulties for the acceptance of the Latin 
theory. 

Nor will the second theory, ascribing an Eastern 
origin to the Celtic Church, bear any critical examina- 
tion. This theory, which is most fully expounded by 
Professor George Stokes in his Ireland and the Celtic 
Church, is open to still graver objections. Based on the 
disputes as to the observance of Easter, on various 
peculiarities noticeable in the Irish monasteries, such as 
the anchorite cells, the round towers, and on the traces 
of Greek and Oriental learning in the Irish monastic 
literature, it is endeavoured to be shown that the lead- 
ing peculiarities we find existing in the art, architec- 
ture, and learning, of the Irish Church have an Eastern 
origin. 

Admitting to the full that Eastern ideas may be 
found in the Celtic Church, no more reliable evidence 
exists to ascribe the origin of the Celtic Church to the 
Eastern than there does to ascribe it to the Latin 
Church, while much evidence does exist to prove its 
origin arose from neither of these sources. 
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Both the Latin and the Eastern theory fail to account 
for or to explain many of the undoubted usages of the 
Celtic Church. Strange as it may seem, all attempts 
to explain Celtic usages, drawn from merely ecclesias- 
tical sources, are failures. It may be because the eccle- 
siastical records have been corrupted—deliberately cor- 
rupted—so as to destroy all trace of Celtic Christianity. 

The object of the Norman bishops and clergy was to 
show that as from Rome all ecclesiastical power pro- 
ceeded, so to Rome all ecclesiastical disputes ought to 
come. Most, if not all, of the Celtic ecclesiastical records 
have been “ edited” on this basis. Witness the Life of 
St. Patrick, and his commission from the Pope, “ a fond 
thing of vain imagining”; witness the Life of St. David 
and his relations with Rome, an invention of later 
writers for an express purpose. But it is our misfor- 
tune that to these “edited” Lives of saints, we are (to 
quote a modern writer’) “ obliged, in a great measure, 
to resort for the early history of the Celtic Church ; 
but for historic purposes these Lives must be used 
with great discrimination. There is nothing more dif- 
ficult than to extract historical evidence from docu- 
ments that confessedly contained a mixture of the his- 
torical and the fabulous. But the fiction, in the form 
in which it appears, presupposes a stem of truth, upon 
which it has become encrusted, and it is only by a 
critical use of authorities of this kind that we can hope 
to disentangle the historical core from the fabulous 
addition.” 

These difficulties are increased in the case of South 
Wales by the work of a Welshman (or rather an assertor 
of Welsh rights) who used the evidence that existed in 
his time for a definite purpose. Giraldus Cambrensis 
wrote with the avowed object of asserting the metro- 
politan claim of St. David’s. Without charging him 
with a suppressio vert or suggestio falsi, it may 
fairly be said he did not use all the evidence at his 
command, he gives us the Brief for the claim of St. 


1 Skene’s Celtic Scotland, ii, p. 427. 
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David’s. Had we all the evidence that Giraldus pos- 
sessed, our views of the Welsh Celtic Church would 
probably have to be modified. 

It is, therefore, all important to ascertain if there is 
any other extant source of information as to the Celtic 
Church that may, to some extent, have remained un- 
edited both by writers who asserted the claims of the 
Latin over the Celtic Church, and writers who enforced 
the local claims of that Church. Such a source of inform- 
ation exists in the Irish and Welsh laws. Both Norman 
and English despised the Celts and their laws too much 
to take the trouble to edit them. The opinion of SirJohn 
Davis' that the Irish laws were “ bad in the commence- 
ment, bad in the continuance, and the cause of much 
bloodshed and other evils”, correctly expresses the 
views that had prevailed up to his time, and which pre- 
vailed long after his time, as to Celtic law. These laws 
may, therefore, be taken as the best existing source of 
information on the early Celtic Church. In the form 
in which they have come down to us they are not of 
the highest antiquity, but in all probability they record 
ancient customs and observances long anterior to the 
actual date of the existing MSS. They are of the greatest 
interest in enabling us to obtain, through the mists of 
fiction and the cross-lights of legend, a gleam of truth 
on the organisation of the Celtic Church, and to see 
that Church from another standpoint ; for in the light 
of these laws we are regarding the Celtic Church from 
a fresh point of view,—a point of view of laymen, not 
of ecclesiastics ; of Celts, not of Latins. 

The Irish law is contained in the compilation known 
as the “Senchus Mor”. — It is, to use the term in the 
English sense, a digest of cases and opinions of eminent 
lawyers on various points, given as the matters arose; 
all the more interesting to us as furnishing the Celtic 
views on a number of subjects that would never have 
found their way into any book. Of the tracts that go to 
make up the “ Senchus Mor”, the one dealing most with 


1 Reports, p. 34. 
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monastic matters is known as the “ Corus Bescna”, a 
collection of cases and opinions on customs. The last 
part of it relates to monasteries, and gives the rules 
as to the succession to the abbacy. 

The Welsh laws, as we have them, are of a different 
kind. They profess to be a code drawn up from all the 
then existing laws by the Welsh Prince, Hywel Dda, 
about the year 928, at an assembly, at Whitland, 
of clergy and laity representing all Wales, thus purport- 
ing to be made by competent authority, and to be 
binding on the people, while the Irish law purports to 
do nothing of the kind. The one is a digest of opinions, 
the other a code of law. 

Both the Irish and Welsh laws have strong points 
of resemblance and of difference. Both do not deal 
with nations, but with tribes. In both the family, 
the joint owner of the property, has developed into a 
collection of joint owners, a tribe ; but in neither case 
has the period been reached when the tribes have co- 
alesced into a nation. There are three versions of 
Hywel Dda’s Laws, the Venedotian, the Dimetian, and 
the Gwentian, exemplifying that they were in truth 
the laws, not of the Welsh nation, but of the different 
Welsh tribes. 

The Irish Church certainly, the Welsh Church almost 
certainly, was monastic, not episcopal. The abbot, the 
spiritual ruler, was not the nominee of pope, or bishop, 
or tribal chief, but was chosen according to fixed rules. 
He might be a layman. It was not necessary, except 
in certain cases,’ that he should be in orders; but 
whether he was or not, he ruled over bishop, priest, 
and deacon ; so pointing to the conclusion, that the 
Irish and Welsh laws amply bear out, that the persons, 
whoever they might be, and from wherever they came, 
who converted the Celts to Christianity, did not, as was 
done in most other countries,introduce with Christianity 
Latin customs and Latin civilisation. In Ireland and 


1 See the “Seith Escobty” of the Welsh laws, where it is said 
certain abbots were to be in orders. 
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South Wales Christianity had to adapt itself to exist- 
ing Celtic customs, not, as was the case elsewhere, to 
engraft Roman law and Roman civilisation on existing 
customs; hence in Ireland and Wales the develop- 
ment of Church government proceeded on totally dif- 
ferent lines to those followed in countries where the 
Latin Church was able to enforce the supremacy of 
Roman laws and Roman ideas. Here, side by side 
with the existing laws and customs, the Christian sys- 
tem sprang up. This is clearly stated in the Corus 
Besena.’ “ Every law”, it says, “ which is here (in the 
Senchus Mor) was binding until the two laws were 
established. The law of nature (z.e., of the just man) 
was with the men of Erin until the coming of the 
faith in the time of Laeghaire, son of Nial. It was in 
his time Patrick came to Erin. It was after the men 
of Erin had believed Patrick that the other two laws 
were established,—the law of nature, 2.¢e., which the 
men of Erin had, and the law of the letter, 7.e., which 
Patrick brought with him.” 

The Corus Besena goes on,’ “ The poets who had the 
gifts of prophets foretold that the bright language of 
benediction would come, that is, the law of the letter,the 
rule of the Gospel. There are many things that come 
into the law of nature that do not come into the writ- 
ten law. Dubhthach showed them to Patrick. What 
did not disagree with the Word of God in the written 
law, and with the consciences of believers, was retained 
in the Brehon Code by the Church and the poets. All 
the law of nature was just, except the faith and its 
obligations, and the harmony of the Church and the 
people, and the right of either party from the other 
and in the other, for the people have a right in the 
Church, and the Church in the people.” 

This passage shows two things,—(1), that the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Ireland did not abrogate 
Celtic customs, but that side by side with the custom- 
ary law a new law, the law of the letter, sprang up ; 


1 Ancient Laws of Ireland, Rolls Ed., iii, 27. ? Ib., p. 31. 
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and (2), that according to Celtic ideas the right of the 
Church was not a paramount right over-riding the 
native law, but that the people had rights over the 
Church, and the Church rights over the people. There 
was no ecclesiastical supremacy in the sense in which 
it is found where the Latin Church and Latin rule pre- 
vailed. 

The Corus Bescna goes on to define the mutual rights 
of Church and tribe. This special Celtic feature has 
been too much ignored. The Celtic Church was not, 
and never, like the Latin Church, claimed to be 
national or universal. It claimed no right over the 
whole country irrespective of its tribal divisions; it 
was a tribal, and in that sense a national Church. 
It had specific rights against a specific tribe living 
in a specific district ; but outside the limits of that 
district or tribe the Church neither possessed nor 
claimed any rights. On the conversion of a tribe to 
Christianity a monastic establishment was founded, 
with the assent of the tribe, on its territory ; and 
this foundation caused the territory of the tribe to 
be divided into two divisions,—(1), that which be- 
longed to the tribe, the territory of “the tribe of the 
land”; (2), that which the Church possessed, the terri- 
tory of “the tribe of the saint”. Each of these had 
duties, the one for the other; each had rights, the one 
against the other. 

The history of these rights, although most interest- 
ing, does not fall within the monastic part of the subject. 
The only point to be noted as to them is that they 
relate exclusively to—that the Corus Bescna, in fact, 
deals exclusively with—a monastic Church. The idea 
of an episcopal Church does not seem to have ever 
occurred to the mind of the writer. 

So far as we can learn, the Celtic churches seem to 
have been thus founded. When Christianity was intro- 
duced into Ireland or Wales, the law as to the Church 
was founded on the basis of the old tribe law. The alien- 
ation of the tribe land could only be made with the 
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assent of the tribe, and subject to the tribal rights. 
When a tribe or the chief of a tribe became Christian, 
784 with the assent of the tribe an ecclesiastical 
establishment was founded. For this purpose part of 
the territory of the tribe was made over to the mission- 
ary or saint. For instance, in the Irish Life of Columba 
that Saint is said to have gone to Derry, and seen Aedh, 
the son of Ainmire, King of Erin. Aedh gave Columba 
the royal fort. In it Columba settled, and founded a 
monastic establishment. Thus on the tribe-land, with 
the consent of the tribe, a new body was established. 
This new body was called “fine manach” (the tribe of 
the saint) as opposed to the lay-tribe (the tribe of the 
land). Some confusion and difficulty are caused by the 
way in which this expression “‘tribe of the saint” is used 
by the old Irish writers. It has at least two distinct 
meanings,—(1), that mentioned above, the monastic 
establishment as opposed to the lay tribe ; and (2), in 
settling who was entitled to succeed to the abbacy or 
headship of a monastic establishment, it meant the 
lay tribe to which the founder belonged as distin- 
guished from the tribe to which the other inmates of 
the monastery might belong. 

The gift of the land to Columba brings out another 
feature in Celtic monasticism. The gift was a personal 
one, for a definite purpose; not, as in later times, a gift 
to a monastic corporation. The saint was the grantee, 
not the monastery. The tribe of the land retained 
rights against the monastery, the right that the monks 
should keep their order and position, so that proper 
offerings could be made; the right to have theirchildren 
educated by the monastery, and the right to succeed to 
the abbacy in certain contingencies. 

As Christianity increased, from the original church 
of the saint other churches were established. From 
time to time further grants from the tribe of the land 
were made to the tribe of the saint, thereby increasing 
its importance. Against each of these new churches or 
establishments the tribe of the land retained the same 
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rights as against the original church. The abbot of 
the original church exercised rule over all the other 
churches, just as the lay chief exercised rule over the 
lay settlements of the tribe. The members of all these 
different churches had certain rights in the property 
not only of their own church, but in that of the others 
as well, and certain rights of succession to the different 
offices in each. 

The Celtic churches were of different kinds or de- 
grees. The original establishment, the great monastic 
church, was the mother church, the abbot of which was 
the chief of the tribe of the saint. The next church in 
order of succession was an annoit church; that is, a 
church from which the original founder had come, or 
where he had been educated, or his relics were kept. 
Then came a dalta church, a church founded by a 
member of the original community of the founder of 
the motherchurch. Next came the compairche church, 
a church dedicated to, and under the tutelage of, the 
same saint as the mother church; and lastly the cill 
church, a smaller church, an offshoot of the original 
monastic church, but not to be confounded with the 
cell and the abbey of the Latin Church. 

The relationship of these different churches to each 
other is one of the most interesting and the most diffi- 
cult subjects connected with the Celtic Church. The 
relationship was not based on a common religious order 
nor on a diocesan connection, but on an imaginary kin- 
ship that was regarded as something sacred, a breach 
of which, ‘‘desertion from the Church”, is the subject 
in the Irish law of very minute and special rules. In 
only seven specified cases was desertion, a breach of 
the tie of kinship, allowed. These seven cases were— 
failure, crime, famine, landless man, a “ Macbuilg” son, 
learning, pilgrimage.’ In each case minute rules are laid 
down as to the right of the Church to receive the de- 
serter’s property. 


1 Corus Besena. Rolls Ed., p. 65. 
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The Corus Bescna’ gives very elaborate rules as to the 
rights of succession of the different churches to the 
abbacy, the headship of the tribe of the saint. These 
rules shed such a light upon the position the monastery 
occupied in the Celtic Church, and how its head was 
chosen, that they must be referred to at length : 


“The Church of the Tribe of the Patron Saint.—That is, the 
tribe of the patron saint shall succeed to the church as long as 
there shall be a person fit to be an abbot of the said tribe of the 
patron saint; even though there should be but a psalm-singer 
of them, it is he that will obtain the abbacy. Whenever there 
is not one of that tribe fit to be an abbot, the abbacy is to be 
given to the tribe to whom the land belongs until a person fit 
to be an abbot of the tribe of the patron saint shall be qualified : 
and when he is, the abbacy is to be given to him if he be better 
than the abbot of the tribe to whom the land belongs, and who 
has taken it. If he is not better, it is only in his turn he shall 
succeed. If a person fit to be an abbot has not come of the tribe 
of the patron saint, or of the tribe to whom the land belongs, 
the abbacy is to be given to one of the “ fine manach” class until 
a person fit to be an abbot of the tribe of the patron saint, or of 
the tribe to whom the land belongs, should be qualified ; and 
when there is such a person, the abbacy is to be given to him 
in case he is better. If a person fit to be an abbot has not 
come of the tribe of the patron saint, or of the tribe of the 
grantor of the land, or of the manach class, the annoit church 
shall receive it in the fourth place, a dalta church shall receive 
it in the fifth place, a compairche church shall obtain it in the 
sixth place, a neighbouring cz// church shall obtain it in the 
seventh place. 

“Tf a person fit to be an abbot has not come in any of these 
seven places, a pilgrim may assume it in the eighth place ; and 
if a person fit to be an abbot has not arisen of the tribe of the 
patron saint, or of the tribe to which the land belongs, or of the 
manach class together, while the wealth of the abbacy is with 
an annoit church, or a dalta church, or a compairche church, or 
a neighbouring ci// church, or a pilgrim, it (the wealth) must be 
given to the tribe of the patron saint for one of them fit to be 
an abbot, goes then for nothing. The abbacy shall be taken from 
them. 

“When it is a Ohurch of the Tribe to whom the Land belongs, 
and a Church of the Tribe of the Patron Saint and of the Tribe 


1 Rolls Ed., p. 73. 
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to whom the Land belongs at the same Time.—That is, the tribe 
to whom the land belongs succeed to the church,7i.e., the tribe of 
the patron saint and the tribe to whom the land belongs are 
one and the same tribe in this case, and the patron saint is on 
his own land. 

“The patron saint, the land, the mild monk. 

“The annoit church, the dalta church of fine vigour. 

“The compairche church and the pilgrim. 

“ By them is the abbey assumed in their relative order. 

“ Every one of these who assumes the abbacy, except the tribe 
of the patron saint, and the tribe to which the land belongs, 
and the manach class, shall leave all his legacy within, to the 
church ; or according to others, it is the share of the first man- 
ach person that is due of each man of them.” 


After providing for the fine that is to be paid on 
leaving the head of a cill church, the Corus Bescna 
goes on,— 


“A Cill Church for the original Tribe to whom the Land belongs, 
—That is, a cill church which the tribe to whom the land belongs 
exclusively take possession of ; and they (the tribe to whom the 
land belongs) have the word of the patron saint for taking it, the 
cill church, or it came to them by prescription, as long as there 
shall be of them a person fit to be an abbot ; and when there is 
not, it, the abbacy, is to be assumed by the tribe that is next to 
them that has a person fit to be an abbot, ic, the tribe of a 
patron saint; and on the part of the tribe of the patron saint 
security is given that whenever there shall be a person fit to be 
an abbot of the tribe to which the land belongs, they will restore 
it (the abbacy) to them. 

“But in Oase of the Tribe of the Patron Saint not giving Security 
it does not return back wnitl it comes finally to the Pilgrim.-— 
That is, I stipulate or I make a condition that it shall not 
return back to the tribe of the patron saint without security 
until it goes finally to the pilgrim, for the abbacy shall sooner 
pass to the tribe of the patron saint without security than to 
the pilgrim with security ; and it shall sooner pass to the other 
tribes, upon their giving security, than to the tribe of the patron 
saint without security; but it shall sooner pass to the tribe of 
the patron saint, on their giving security, than to the other 
tribes on their giving security. 

“A Cull Church of Monks.—That is, a cill church of monks 
which a tribe of monks hold; and the abbacy shall always be- 
long to the monks as long as there shall be a person of them fit 
5TH SEL., VOL. VIII. 18 
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to be an abbot; and whenever there will not be such, the case 
is similar to that before mentioned, ¢.¢., of the tribe to whom the 
land belongs binding the tribe of the patron saint by a guarantee 
to the tribe to whom the land belongs upon the annoit church.” 

“The Succession shall not devolve upon the Branches of the Tribe 
unless God has yiven it to one of them in particular ; but he (the 
candidate) shall be rejected, and named according to his dignity — 
That is, the order of the succession by lot shall not devolve 
upon the branching tribes unless there is a person better than 
the others; 4.¢., there are two reasons why the succession does 
not devolve upon the branches if it be assumed by one, or unless 
there be a person fit to be an abbot in common among them. 
There are two reasons why it (the lot) is cast, commonness of 
claim and equality of persons fit for the office.” 


Such are the rules of the Celtic Church as to the 
succession to the headship of the tribe of the saint. 
Much in them is obscure ; many of the numerous de- 
tails are almost unintelligible; yet they show clearly 
that in the election of the abbots to the Celtic monas- 
teries the. prevailing rules were wholly different from 
any that either existed in, or were advocated by, the 
Latin Church. From. these rules it clearly appears 
that the right of succession to the abbacy was in the 
following order :— 

1. The tribe of the saint, presumably monks in orders. 

2. The tribe of the land, presumably lay men. 

3. The tribe of the monks, the tribe to which the 
monasteries belonged (the “ fine manach”). 

4, The annoit church. 

5. The dalta church. 

6. The compairche church. These three last being 
related to the tribe of the saint by the tie of ecclesias- 
tical kinship. 

7. The cill church. 

8. A stranger. 

Except in the first three cases, the tribe of the saint, 
the tribe of the land, and the tribe of the monks, every 
one, on succeeding to the abbacy, was bound to give 
his property to the monastery. 

From these rules it appears that a layman who was 


1 Rolls Ed., p. 79. 
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an abbot of a lay tribe, by holding a monastery was not 
in the Celtic church guilty of an act of lay usurpation 
over the church, but was only exercising his regular 
legal rights. 

It would be beyond the limits of this paper to dis- 
cuss the peculiar custom of the rule of the selection of 
the fittest “ecclesiastical tanistry”, as it may be called, 
as to how and when an existing abbot was displaced 
by another and fitter person making his appearance. 
The chief point of interest is that the Irish laws here 
give us an account that is obviously genuine of the 
organisation of the Celtic monasteries. We see here, as 
we see nowhere else in the same degree, the ecclesias- 
tical system as it existed under the Celtic rule. No 
part of the organisation is brought out more strongly 
than this, that the whole system was based on kinship, 
or on the relation of the churches to each other by the tie 
of kinship. The idea that the monasteries were related 
because they belonged to the same order, Benedictine 
or Cluniac, never entered the Celtic mind. As in the 
lay tribe, kinship, descent in theory from a legendary 
ancestor, united the tribe, and bound it together, so in 
the tribe of the saint, kinship, descent in theory from a 
legendary saint, was the basis on which the tribe was 
united, the link that bound it together. This fact may 
furnish one of the reasons for the great care and attention 
that were paid to the genealogies of the Welsh saints. 

The rules also bring out another very important 
point. The succession to the Celtic abbacy was here- 
ditary, not elective, or, more accurately, elective out of 
an hereditary class, the descendants of the founder. 
While any one might become a bishop, priest, or deacon, 
no one could become an abbot except, to use a modern 
phrase, he was of “founder's kin’. From among the 
founder’s kin ‘the fittest, in theory, succeeded. The 
abbots of the mother church and the abbots of the off- 
shoots were all called “‘conharbas”, ‘‘coarbs” (joint heirs 
or coheirs). From among those who represented the 
founder’s kin the abbot was elected according to cer- 
182 
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tain definite rules. If one of the “ coarbs” happened to 
be a bishop he might be elected to the abbacy ; he 
would, at least, be eligible for election. But unless he 
was a “coarb” (one of the founder’s kin) an apostle 
would have had no chance of being elected a Celtic 
abbot. 

It is worthy of notice that in the whole of this legal 
account of the Celtic Church organisation there is no 
mention of a bishop. Throughout the Corus Bescna it 
is doubtful if the word bishop occurs; it may, there- 
fore, fairly be inferred that the Irish Celtic Church, 
as then constituted, knew nothing of episcopal govern- 
ment or episcopal rights. Neither bishop nor pope had 
any right of electing, or interfering with, or opposing, 
the election of any abbot to a Celtic monastery. When 
in later times we meet with episcopal and papal claims 
to rights and jurisdiction over monasteries, we may feel 
sure that such claims are traces of the rule of the alien 
over the national church. The great features of the 
Celtic Church, as shown by the Irish laws, were, 
therefore, three,—(1), that it was not independent of, 
but mixed up with, the civil organisation of the tribe ; 
(2), that it had monastic rule by abbots ; (3), that there 
is no trace of anything like a claim to or exercise of 
episcopal jurisdiction or supremacy. These are all the 
theories and ideas of a later age and another Church. 
This tribal as opposed to a national character of the 
Celtic Church is well described by an Irish writer :'— 
“The nation was split into independent tribes, the 
Church consisted of independent monasteries. The 
civil chaos out of which society had not yet escaped was 
faithfully reproduced in a Church devoid of hierarchical 
government ; intensely national as faithfully reflecting 
the ideas of the nation; but not national in the ordi- 
nary acceptance of the term, as possessing an organisa- 
tion co-extensive with the territory occupied by the 
nation.” 


1 Introduction to the Rolls Edition of the Ancient Laws of Ireland, 
vol. iii, p. lxxvi. 


(To be continued. ) 
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(Continued from p. 206.) 


In tracing the descent and record-evidences of the 
Barrys of Manorbeer and Olethan we arrive at the con- 
clusion that up to about the year 1325 they were un- 
mistakeably the same people, and that the Pembroke- 
shire possessions continued with the same descendants 
(English and Anglo-[rish) down to that time, for irre- 
spective of documentary evidence, it is hardly to be 
supposed that such belief should arise from a mere co- 
incidence of names. We shall assume, therefore, that 
up to that date the lords of both properties were the 
same persons. 

It is quite possible that after the acquisition of their 
Irish estates, over which they exercised almost regal 
sway, the Barrys were less troubled about their Welsh 
property, though the evidence is as conflicting on this 
as on some other points ; but it is unmistakeably shown 
that towards the end of the reign of Edward III this 
last had entirely passed out of their hands. It is said 
of William de Barri (third in descent from the first 
known head of the family) that being a favourite of 
King John he assigned his Irish estate to his brother 
Robert, and lived in England, Kent being the district 
in which he located himself. This assertion may be 
true ; equally that Manorbeer may have been too re- 
mote a residence for his purposes. At a later date we 
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also find some of the Irish estates conveyed to a brother 
by another of the family. 

We have already spoken of William de Barri, one of 
Arnoul de Montgomery’s adherents, as the common 
ancestor of the family. Robert, the eldest son,’ was 
concerned with Fitz-Stephen in the first invasion of 
Ireland, being one of the advance detachment of the 
expeditionary force which first set foot in that country. 
He was slain at Lismore in 1185. Philip, the second 
son, went over to Ireland a few years later, as did also, 
in company with Prince John, as secretary, the younger 
son, Giraldus de Barri (or Cambrensis). 

We give, in tabular form, the first four indisputable 
and authentic generations of the Barri family :— 


Rhys ap Tewdwr, 1090,==Gwladys 
Prince of South Wale | 





| 2 3 

—Oraftyad ap Rhys, Nesta, concu-==Stephen, = -Gerald de Wind. 
1115, Prince of bine to Constable sor, Constable 
South Wales Henry I of Cardigan | of Pombroke 

















| | | 
Rilys ap Robert Angharad=-William William Maurice David, 
Gruffydd, Fitz- de Barri Bishop of 
1137. = Stephen St. David’s 
Reymund Nesta,—Hervey de 
le Gros 1175 Mont-Maurice 








1| 2 | 3 4! 
Robert, Philip,==d. of Richard Walter Giraldus Cambrensis, 
ob. 1185 1185-1229 | Fitz-Tancred b. 1146, 0b. 1215 
ial | 
William, Robert== 


8 John, 1208 
==David, lord of Buttevant, 1285-37 


David, Justiciary of Ireland, 1267, 
ob, 1278-80 


A.D. 1140, 1166, 1176-85. Philip de Barri occurs at some 
date before quitting Pembrokeshire for Ireland, in 1185, as wit- 
ness to an undated inspeximus charter of Peter de Leia, Bishop 


? Walter is recorded by some to have been an elder brother by a 
former wife, making Robert the eldest son by the second marriage. 
Of this Walter nothing is otherwise recorded. 
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of St. David’s granting and confirming to William Fitz-Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald the office of Dapifer* of the bishopric, in succession 
to his father, Maurice Fitz-Gerald (the ancestor of the Gerald- 
ines), who had held the same under his brother David. As 
Peter, the second Bishop of St. David’s (Suffragan to the see of 
Canterbury), occupied the see from 1176 to 1198, it is manifest 
that the dignity was conferred prior to Philip’s departure for 
Ireland. (S. Gormanston MSS.3 H. M. C., iv.) He and Odo 
de Carew (a name of great antiquity in Pembrokeshire) married 
two sisters, daughters of Richard Fitz-Tancred, of whom it is 
said (Ang. Sac., ii, 468) “ tunc temporis in partibus illis magnus 
habebatur.” 

A.D. 1146-1215. Giraldus Cambrensis, or Sylvester Giraldus 
de Barri, the early and well-known chronicler, youngest son of 
William de Barri, was born at Manorbeer circa 1146, and, like 
his brothers, in descent maternally from Rhys ap Theodore, 
Prince of South Wales. His career is thoroughly authenticated 
by his own testimony, and leaves nothing to be questioned in 
that respect. It may be safely asserted that but for him we 
should have been in absolute ignorance of the earliest possessors 
of Manorbeer ; and, what is of more consequence, the invasion of 
Ireland, in which they took a prominent part, would never have 
been so fully known, or its details so authentically established. 
It is true that we glean little from him in a genealogical point 
of view, beyond his immediate relations and kinsmen ; but the 
bare record of Manorbeer as the place of his birth affords us a 
sure clue, and, as one may say, a safe starting-point on which 
to found the family history. But for him, again, the royal and 


1 It was in 1176-7 that Peter de Leia, the Cluniac Prior of Wen- 
lock, succeeded to the see of Menevia, and died in 1198, having pre- 
sided over St. David’s for twenty-two years. (Annales Cambria, 
p- 55.) 

2 Dapiferatus. 

8 To this grant Walter de Vinsor (sic) [ Wyndesore] is also a wit- 
ness, 

* Giraldus de Barri seems to have written at least twelve or 
more treatises, —The Topography of Ireland (published by Camden) ; 
The Vaticinal History of Ireland, relating to its invasion by Strong- 
bow, Fitz-Stephen, and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, and translated by 
Hooker in Hollingshed’s Chronicle,—for which two works he col- 
lected the materials from the time he first went to that country, in 
1184, in company with his brother Philip, and as secretary to Prince 
John, Earl of Moreton; the Jtinerarium Cambrie, T'opographium 
Cambria, De Principum Instructione, Anglorum Cronicon ; besides 
eight others, of which the treatise, De Sudoribus circa Sedem Mene- 
vensem, sets forth his troubles in respect of the bishopric of St. 
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exalted owners of the estate, subsequent to Edward III, would 
have totally eclipsed the Barri family’s connection with it. The 
attachment to the place of his birth is shown by his own de- 
scription of it; overdrawn, perhaps, as to its physical features, 
but more true then than now. 

To recapitulate all that is known, or might tend to illustrate 
the history of this historian—how he strove, after being elected 
twice to the see of St, David’s, against the arbitrary will of 
Henry II on the one hand, and the opposition of the see of 
Canterbury on the other—would far exceed the limits of this 
paper. We can only rejoice that such a man existed, and that 
he has bequeathed to posterity so much that is invaluable to 
history. 

A.D. 1203-14 (5-16 John). William de Barri was witness to 
a charter of Geoffrey of Lanthony, Bishop of St. David’s, con- 
firming to William, son of William Fitz-Maurice, the post of 
Dapifer of the bishopric, in succession to his father and grand- 
father in the same office. We imagine this William to have 
been the same, named as nephew of Giraldus Cambrensis, to 
whom, in 1203, the latter resigned his archdeaconry of Breck- 
nock. 

The first of whom we then find mention is— 

A.D. 1208-18 (8-13), William de Barri, living 1213, the son of 
Philip, whose estates in Ireland were confirmed to him by patent, 
dated at Woodstock, 8 John, as already stated. According to 
Lodge (revised by Archdall) he was one of the “ Recognitores 
Magne Assise” for Kent, where several of his successors, Lieu- 
tenants of Dover Castle, resided, having been located in that 
county. He is also said to have been appointed, with others, 
assessor of the damage done to the clergy in the diocese of St. 
David’s during the interdict under which the country was laid 
in the same reign. 

The next recorded is, 

A.D. 1208 (9 John), Robert de Barri, brother of the foregoing 
William, who assigned to him the estate in Ireland, wholly or 


Tavid’s. To this he was twice elected, first in 1176, in succession 
to his uncle, David Fitz-Gerald; and secondly in 1198, resigning 
the see in 1203. Subsequently to this last election he visited Rome 
several times in defence of the Chapter’s election of himself, and in 
opposition to the prerogative of Canterbury over that of St. David’s. 
He atiended Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, in his progress 
through Wales in preaching the Crusade, and was with Henry II in 
1189, on his death-bed at Chinon. He was Archdeacon both of 
St. David’s and of Brecknock, where he lived, and appears to have 
died circa 1216, aged seventy, being buried at St. David’s. 
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in part, for the bequest made on his lands near his Castle of 
Robertstown shows him to have been the possessor thereof. He 
was father of David de Barri following— 

A.D. 1246-47 (30 Henry III). David de Barri held at that 
date four knights’ fees in Pembrokeshire, which had been 
assigned to Joanna de Montecanisio' on the partition of the 
lands of William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, among coheirs. 
It was, no doubt, the same David who was witness to the par- 
tition of the said lands, which occurred between 1241 and 1246. 
There seems no reason to dissociate this David from the lord of 
Buttevant in 1234; the same also who in that year (18 Henry 
IIT) obtained a license for a fair and weekly market at Butte- 
vant in the lordship of Olethan. (Close Rolls, 18 Henry III, 
m. 5.) He is said to have added to the revenues of his grand- 
father’s foundation, Ballybeg. To this David, who is recorded 
to have been killed in 1262, succeeded his son David de Barri. 

A.D. 1267 (51 Henry III). David de Barri was Justiciary of 
Ireland in 1267. (Hanmer’s Chron., i, p.402.) He was still living 
in 1273, for in that year he had free warren in all his lands, as 
seen by patent dated at Gloucester, 10 Sept., 2 Edward I. He 
died, according to some, in 1278, but according to other testi- 
mony in 1280. It is further stated of him that in 1235 he 
added to the revenues of Ballybeg, an abbey which had been 
endowed by his great-grandfather Philip. 


Thus far the records are incontestably clear; but we 
now arrive at a period in the history of this family, in 
its connection with Wales, in which they are somewhat 
obscure. John de Barri, the next of whom we find 
mention in Pembrokeshire, died shortly after 1324, as 
will be shown. He is recorded as John, son of David, 
but does not appear as heir to him in the Irish 


1 Thierry states that a certain adventurer, Guérin de Mont-Cénis, 
whose Normanised name became Mont-Chensey, was associated 
with others in the invasion of Cardiganshire from the seaboard. 
(Cambrian Register, 126.) He was plainly one of the earliest ances- 
tors of the family of Munchensi, created Barons by writ of summons 
in 1264. The above was Joane, wife of Warine de Munchensi, the 
sixth Baron by tenure, ¢. Henry III, and daughter of William Mar- 
shall, fourth Earl of Pembroke. 

2 Anno 18 Hen. III, Sept. 26, 1234—* Rex dedit domino David 
de Barry mercatum apud Buttevant singulis septimanis die sabba- 
thi, et unam feriam singulis annis per 8 dies, viz. in vigil’ et die 
sancte Lucie, et sex dies sequent’.”’ 
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possessions. Neither is it manifest by documentary 
evidence whether he was not the son of a subsequent 
David (in 1290); and if this be fact, it would make him 
grandson of David the above Justiciary. We may 
assume for granted, therefore, that the David in the 
descent recorded by Lodge was the immediate prede- 
cessor of John de Barri. 


A.D. 1301 (26 Edw. 1). John, son of David de Barri, gave in 
1301 the advowson of Penally to Acornbury Priory, and that of 
Manorbeer to Pembroke Priory, as set forth in Ing. 29 Edw. I, 
No. 82, and Patent, 5 Edw. III, p. 1, m. 38. He was living as 
late as 1324 (19 Edw. II), and his death probably occurred a 
year or two later. His wife’s name was Beatrix, which we learn 
from his charter to Acorabury.!. He had two brothers, David 
and Richard, of whom the former predeceased him, leaving a 
son of the same name. Of these two grants of the temporalities 
of Manorbeer and Penally to Pembroke and Acornbury Priories, 
it is probable that the latter was due to the fact that at an 
earlier date Ann Barri had been Prioress of that house; and 
this is shown by the cartulary of Acornbury, fo, 79. John, 
styled in his charter to that house, “John, son of David de 
Barri” held, in 1324, five fees at “ Maynerbeer”, worth one hun- 
dred marks, as by inquisition taken in July of that year (17 
Edw. II), No. 75. 


In affiliating him to David, son of the Irish Justici- 
ary, we find it recorded that Joan, wife of David de 


1 This charter has been recited at p. 139, vol. xi, 4th Series, of 
these Collections, and is dated at Cornbury, 13 April 1301. One seal 
only is pendent therefrom, being the Barri coat,—argent, four bars 
gemelles gules. Acornbury (of the Order of St. Austin), founded 
by Margery, wife of Walter de Lacy (¢. King John), was a nunnery 
about three miles south of Hereford, and dedicated to the honour of 
the Holy Cross. Dugdale gives the names of Agnes King as Prioress 
in 1465, and later, of Joan de Ledbury ; and these two names occur 
in the Formulare Anglicanum, pp. 105,125. But Ann Barri appears 
to have been a much earlier Prioress. In a charter of Roger de 
Clifford to the nuns of Acornbury, another is named as Peronilla 
Edranee. Dugdale names the foundress as Margery, wife of William 
de Lacy, but a charter of confirmation in Dodsworth (vol. Ixiii, f. 
100) shows this to be an error: “Quas quidem terras dominus 
Johannes, rex Anglie, dicte Margerie uxori mee donavit ad facien- 
dum domum Religionis apud Cornebirie.” (Carta Walteri de Lacy.) 
To this charter William de Lacy is one of the witnesses. 
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Barry, living in 1298, and presumed mother of John, 
assigned to her son, John de Barri, the moiety of cer- 
tain lands in Ireland (Lodge). It is not impossible 
but that he may have been the same John de Barri 
who succeeded William de Burreche in 1282 as Trea- 
surer of St. David’s. (Annales Cambria, 107.) 

Of some of his Irish property we have the following 
proof. In 1308 (Ing. ad quod damnum, 1 Edw. II, 
No. 96) he gave certain lands to the Prior and Convent 
of Mount Carmel at Castillaytharn in Munster, toge- 
ther with other land:in the cantred of Olethan. In 
1318 (Irish Patent, p. 25, No. 165), at his instance, he 
being called John, son of David de Barri, the sum of 
£105, which was owing by his manor of Buttevant to 
the Exchequer, was allowed to that vill in order to 
assist in fortifying it. In 1319-21 he passed by two 
fines (Irish Patent, p. 68, No. 25), the seignories of 
Olethan and Muscherie-Dunegan, to David, son of 
David de Barri, and in 1320 he gave a certain acquit- 
tance to John de Carew. (Close Rolls, 14 Edw. III.) 
This document, “by John de Barri, Lord of Olethan, 
in Ireland”, sets forth that an indenture had been 
made between him and Nicholas de Carew respecting 
a marriage between Richard de Barri, brother of him, 
John, and Beatrice, daughter of Nicholas, for which 
Nicholas was to pay John £500 on the death of Nicho- 
las. John de Carew, his son, warranted the payment 
of the sum named. Hence the deed in question was vir- 
tually a quittance to John de Carew of such warranty.’ 

John, as we have seen, was still alive in 1324. His 
death seems to have occurred very shortly afterwards, 
for a contention arose about that date, as to the lord- 
ship of Manorbeer, between Richard (his brother) and 
David (his nephew, son of his brother David, who had 
died before him). It is also apparent that his wife, 
Beatrix, was already dead at that time. He can have 


1 We have to thank Mr. Floyd, who has worked out much of the 
history of the early Pembrokeshire families from the records, for the 
facts here specified in his MS. Collections, 
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left no surviving issue, unless Ann, mentioned as 
Prioress of Acornbury, were his daughter. 


A.D. 1326-27 (20 Edw. III). Richard de Barri. After the death 
of John, his nephew David, son of his brother David, succeeded 
to the Irish lordships, but his right to Manorbeer was disputed 
by his uncle Richard. The state of the controversy seems to 
have been the following, as set forth by David. John de Barri, 
by fine levied in the court at Pembroke, granted and quit- 
claimed to David, his brother, and his heirs the manors of Man- 
orbeer and Penally, for which quit-claim he granted the same 
manors to John and Beatrix his wife for their lives, to return 
on their death to him, David, and his heirs. David dying before 
John, left David, his son and heir, a minor. Qn his brother 
David’s death, John (who, as a tenant for life only, had no power 
to make a fine) granted, nevertheless, the manors in dispute to 
Richard ap Thomas, who immediately re-granted them to John 
and his wife for their joint lives. There is no full counter- 
statement by Richard ; but it is evident, from certain proceed- 
ings, that he disputed the legality of the fine made to David. 
The dispute was at its height between the uncle and nephew in 
1327 (1 Edw. III), shortly after that King had succeeded to the 
throne. At that time the whole kingdom and principality of 
Wales were in a state of commotion, and the lordship of Pem- 
broke also was in the hands of the Crown; Laurence de Hast- 
ings, heir of Aylmer de Valence, being then a minor.! 


It would appear that David endeavoured to enforce 
and make good his claim by the strong hand, and took 
forcible possession of the estate. That he did this also, 
is evident, in defiance of an injunction to the contrary 
from Roger de Mortimer,’ then Justiciary of Wales ; 


1 Laurence de Hastings succeeded his father as fourth Baron in 
1325, being then a minor of five years of age. In 1339 he was made 
Earl of Pembroke, on attaining majority. 

2 Notorious for the part he took against Edward II. He was 
Baron Mortimer of Chirke, second son of Roger Mortimer, sixth 
feudal lord of Wigmore, distinguished for his services in the field, 
and much employed, ¢t. Edward I, in the wars of Frauce, Scotland, 
and Wales.- He was summoned to Parliament in 1307, and consti- 
tuted Lieutenant of Wales, having had all the castles of the Princi- 
pality committed to his custody. Being an opponent of the Spen- 
cers (5 Edward II) he was imprisoned in the Tower of London 
with his nephew, Lord Mortimer of Wigmore, and died about 1336. 
(Cf. Burke, Extinct Peerage.) 
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for the Justiciary’s lieutenant, Thomas de Hampton, 
who was also seneschal of Pembroke, ejected him, and 
took the manors into the King’s hands.' 

These proceedings were in due course followed up by 
Richard de Barry. Certain parties, William de Cres- 
pigny, Stephen Perot, and others, were indicted by 
him for conspiring with David de Barry, with a view 
to defraud him (Richard) and his wife of their inherit- 
ance. He alleged also that the said William, Stephen, 
and the rest, had undertaken to help David both by 
law and by force. The jury found William guilty ; 
Stephen (who appeared in court) departed in contempt 
of the bailiff and court, upon which a verdict was taken 
against him. The parties in question were seized and 
imprisoned, and for their release, William had to give 
a bond for two hundred marks, and Stephen for a larger 
sum. (Close Rolls, 9 Edw. III, m. 19.)’ 

On the fall of Mortimer, David sent in a petition to 
the King, in which he stated that he had been wronged 
by Mortimer whilst holding the county of Pembroke 
during the minority of Laurence, son and heir of John 
de Hastynges, and that wishing to injure and annoy 
him (pergravare), had not only seized his lands, but 
asserted him to have been a partisan of the Earl of 
Kent.’ Elsewhere it is stated also that he had adhered 
to Prince Rees ap Griffith ; but with which of the two, 
or with neither, he had sided, the fact was found to be 
untrue by the inquisition to ascertain the truth (5 


1 Roger de Mortimer is stated to have seized the lands in 1327, 
“die Lune proxima post festum Sancti Michaelis, anno regni regis 
nunc primo.” The inquisition is dated “ Die Jovis proxima post 
festum decollacionis Sancti Johannis Baptiste, anno r. r. Edwardi 
tercii a conquestu quinto”, and has already been recited, vol. xi, 
4th Series, p. 141. 

2 Floyd, MS. Collections. 

8 This must have been Edmund of Woodstock, second son of 
Edward I. On the accession of his nephew, King Edward III, he 
was arrested, and sentenced to death for having conspired with 
others to deliver his brother (Edward II) out of prison. He was 
beheaded in 1380. His daughter Joane, ‘The Fair Maid of Kent”, 
married the Black Prince, and was mother of Richard II. 
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Edw. III, 1331.)' The matter, therefore, being as stated 
by David, William de Carew, Owen ap Owen, and Tho- 
mas de Carew, were indicted for the share they had 
taken in deforcing him, David de Barry. (Close, 5 
Edw. III, p. 2, m. 9.) It was subsequently ordered 
(Close, 9, Edw. III, as above) that the bonds given by 
William de Crespigny and Stephen Perot should be 
cancelled, if it was found that they were given under 
the circumstances stated by them. The result of the 
proceedings does not appear; but the issue was that 
the lordship of “Maynorbier” remained with Richard. 

In looking into the history of those days, and especi- 
ally into the whole course of these proceedings, it is evi- 
dent that Pembroke at that time was divided into two 
parties, the Carews and the Roches ;? the one, headed 
by the former, supported Richard; the other, by the 
latter, upheld David. Whichever party was in the 
ascendant packed the jury with its own adherents, and 
so obtained a verdict to suit its purposes. There seems, 
however, a reasonable probability for believing the 
cause of Richard to have been the just one. 

We glean further from these proceedings that Richard 
de Barri had married the daughter of Nicholas de 
Carew, who died, 5 Edward II (1311-12), and that 
a bond for £500 had been given by Nicholas to John 
de Barri, Richard’s brother, some time previously. As 
the marriage of Richard, without property, would have 
been no consideration for the bond (and some such 
there must have been), it is likely that it was the set- 
tlement of Manorbeer. We have stated that in 1319 
(13 Edward IT) John de Barri passed his Irish property 
to David, and there is no doubt that this was done as 
a recompense to David for relinquishing any right he 
might have in Manorbeer. 

1 There is a manifest discrepancy as to the names Earl of Kent 
and Rees ap Griffith, for in the inquisition, 5 Edward III, 2 m., No. 
45, to which the writ containing the petition is annexed, the words 
are, “eundem David dilecto et fideli nostro Rees ap Griffith adhe- 


sisse.” The petition is included in the writ, 5 Edward III. 
2 Floyd MS. Collections. 
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We are ignorant of the date of Richard’s death, but 
according to the Cambrian Register (ii, p. 184) he was 
still living in 1334, as seen by a final concord to which 
he was witness (8 Edward III), made in the court of 
Isabel (Elizabeth) de Burgo.' It must have occurred 
before 1336, for he was then succeeded by his daughter 
Avisia, who had married Owen ap Owen. 


A.D. 1336 (9 Edw. III). Avice de Barri, wife of Owen ap 
Owen. By this marriage there was no issue. Owen died before 
Avice his wife, and her death occurred 15 Aug. 1358.2 It was 
found that she was seized of the manors of “ Maynebeer” and 
Penally, held of the lordship of Pembroke ; and of that of Big- 
elly, held of John de Carew as of his barony of Carew. The 
first two manors are stated to have been worth £30, and Bigelly 
£10 yearly. An earlier inquisition (5 Edw. [II), however, 


1 She had the custody of the Earldom of Pembroke during the 
minority of Laurence Hastings, son of John by Isabel, the eldest 
daughter of Aymer de Valence. 

2 As this inquisition deals with the fine already shown as cause 
of litigation between her father and cousin, we here give the same 
(Ing. p. m., 33 Edw. ITI, 1st nrs., No. 16) :— 

“Inquisition taken before the Escheator of Hereford and the 
Marches of Wales, on Monday before the Feast of the Purification, 
on the death of Avisia, wife of Oweyn ap Oweyn : 

“The jury say that John de Barry was seized in his demesne as 
of fee of the manors of Maynerbire, Pennally, and Begeley, in the 
county of Pembroke; which John de Barry gave the aforesaid 
manors to David de Barry, his brother, and to the heirs male of the 
said David. David de Barry then demised the manors to the said 
John de Barry for the term of his life. On the death of David, 
John, who had only a life-interest in the said manors, alienated them 
in fee to Richard ap Thomas, whereupon Richard ap Thomas forth- 
with demised the manors to John de Barry and Beatrix his wife 
for their lives (‘ cutdam Ricard’ fil’? Thome in feodo alienavit, et pre- 
dictus Ricardus fi? Thome maneria predicta predicto Johanni de Barri 
et Beatrici uxori sue statim dimisit ad terminum vite eorum’). David, 
son and heir of David de Barry, recently entered the lands, where- 
upon John de Barry gave up possession to the said David in the 
warranty. 

* David, son of David de Barry, held the manors for some time, 
until. Richard de Barry, brother of David de Barry (the elder) dis- 
seized vi et armis David, son and heir of David de Barry, and died 
seized of the said manors, when Avisia, the wife of Owen ap Oweyn, 
who was the daughter and heir of Richard de Barry, entered the 
said manors, and died seized of them.” 
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shows that Jameston and Neweton were members of Manorbeer, 
and this manor and Penally were worth £100 yearly. As to 
the number of knights’ fees, by which the property was held, 
there occurs a difference at various times. In 1247 the Barrys 
held five fees, the same again in 1323, but in 1331 the property 
is said to be held by three fees only. 

A.D. 1359 (33 Edw. III). David de Barri. The heir of Avice 
was stated by the said inquisition to be David de Barry, son of 
David, brother of Richard, and aged twenty-four years. 


Herein is an evident mistake, and it is obvious that 
grandson of David, brother of Richard, must be in- 
tended, inasmuch as the nephew of Richard was (as 
before shown) a man of full age (plene etatis) in 1327 
(1 Edward III); but the difficulty seems capable of 
easy solution. David de Barry we find declared, by 
the above quoted inquisition, to be heir. Now there is 
extant a charter (Arch. Camb., Jan. 1853), or rather 
letters of attorney, dated 18 Oct. 1358 (33 Edw. IIT), 
from David de Rupe, lord of Fermoy, appointing Wil- 
liam de Rupe of Wales to take seizin for him of May- 
nerbeer and Penally. The two, there can be no ques- 
tion, are the same person, for at that early date it was 
not uncommon for individuals to bear two designations 
or family-names as here given: indeed, in an Irish 
Patent Roll, 3 Rich. II (p. 106, 3), mention is made of 
William Roche de Barry. In 1362 David de Barry is 
stated (as by ing., 36 Edw. III, on John de Carew, 
Sept. 1362) to have held of him at Bigelly two knights’ 
fees worth thirty marks. How long after this he held 
the property is uncertain. Before the end of Edward 
III’s reign he had no longer any interest in it, for at 
that period, and indeed for some time before, we find 
William de Wyndesore in possession of Manorbeer ; 
whilst subsequent Patent Roll and Coram Rege Roll 
entries assign the property to Holland, Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, and ostensibly (pro tem.) to John de Wynde- 
sore. The connection of the Barrys ceases, therefore, 
with him; and of its subsequent owners, as far as ascer- 
tainable, we will now speak. 
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A.D, 1384 (Edw. III-7 Rich. II). William de Wyndesore was 
the first, after the Barri family, who seems to have possessed the 
Castle and manors aforesaid. He was summoned to Parliament 
as Baron de Wyndesore from 5 Rich. II, was Viceroy of Ireland 
t. Edward III, and husband of the celebrated court beauty, 
Alice Perers, by whom he left no issue. He was in direct descent 
from William de Windsor (Wyndesore), lord of Stanwell, co. 
Middlesex, the brother of Gerald de Windsor (ancestor of the 
Geraldines and Dukes of Leinster), so that he was undoubtedly 
akin to David Fitz-Gerald, the Bishop of St. David’s, and other 
contemporary Fitz-Geralds. 

Whether, when Manorbeer came into the King’s hands, it 
was bestowed upon him under any such recognized relationship, 
and in acknowledgment of his services, or whether it had been 
given to Alice Perers by Edward III, and that he held the 
property in virtue of his wife (for her possessions were enor- 
mous), we have no precise record. It would appear, however, 
from the inquisitions taken after the death of both that such 
was not the case. The estate is not named among any of the 
lands assigned to her, either whilst living or after her death ; 
whilst the post-mortem inquest (8 Rich. II, No. 38), part of which 
is subjoined, reads as if William de Wyndesore had possessed 
the fee of Manorbeer and Penally.1 It proves that he gave up 
the fee for a life-interest, and that John de Wyndesore, his 
nephew, was ultimately intended to be enfeoffed thereof in fee 
simple. But of this, further, under John de Wyndesore. We 
see no grounds for believing that he obtained the manors by 
purchase ; but rather, seeing that for many subsequent genera- 
tions the property was given by the Crown to different court 
favourites, he acquired them in that way. On his death, in 
8 Richard II, the manors must have been claimed by John de 
Wyndesore in virtue of his uncle’s deed of feoffment. 

A.D. 1414 (2 Hen. V).2 John de Wyndesore, son of John 


1 Ing. p. M., Oct. 18, 8 Rich. II, ...“sed dicunt (juratores ) quod 
Willelmus de Beauchamp chivaler et Hugo Segrave ch’r feoffati 
fuerunt per predictum Willelmum (de Wyndesore) de castro et ma- 
neriis de Maynerbyr et Penaly in com. Pembrochie per quoddam 
scriptum feoffamenti eisdem factum in feodo simplici, virtute cujus 
feoffamenti ipsi feoffati seisiti fuerunt ...... et post mortem ejusdem 
Willelmi, quousque feoffarunt quemdam Johannem de Wyndesore, 
consanguineum predicti Willelmi”...... 

2 The descent of William Baron de Wyndesore, as given in the 
various Peerages, is so thoroughly faulty and imaginary that we 
refer the reader to the abstract of his pedigree given at p. 137, vol. 
xi, 4th Series of these Collections. He was the son of John de Wynde- 
sore, and grandson of Sir Alexander de Windesore, lord of Grayrigg, 

5TH SER., VOL. VIII. ly 
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(Baron de Wyndesore’s brother), and obtained the estate osten- 
sibly by Letters Patent (1 Hen. IV),’ granting the same to him 
in fee, and all historians dealing with the subject leave the 
matter then at rest. 


It is evident that two years after this grant of 
Manorbeer was made, a plea was found—justly or un- 
justly remains a question—for the revocation of it, 
ostensibly on the score of misrepresentation or deceit 
(“ad minus veram suggestionem Johannis Wyndesore”), 
for the wording of the writ leaves the exact cause open 
to doubt. The claim set up by John de Wyndsore or 
his trustees was apparently found untenable. The 
King, at any rate, held the same as a deception. The 
steps first taken to revoke the grant of 1 Henry IV 
may be seen among the Plea Rolls of 3 Henry IV, and 
other subsequent proceedings in the12th of that King.” 


Eversham, and Morland, co. Westmorland. After the death of his 
uncle he was engaged in protracted litigation with Alice Perers ; 
and at one time also in a suit against Thomas de la Mare, the Abbot 
of St. Alban’s, as to certain lands in co. Herts. In some part of 
the latter proceedings he is styled “ virum utique superbum et pro- 
tervum’’. In 1371 he was Sub-Vicecomes of Westmorland, and 
died on 7 April 1414 (2 Hen. V). Weever (Funeral Monuments) 
states that he took part at the Battle of Shrewsbury, and was a 
great commander in the wars of Ireland, ¢. Ric. II. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, and the following epitaph, on a brass plate, 
in black letter, may be seen on the north side of the church: 


“st bis septenus M. Christi C. quater annus, 
Vespera Paschalis dum septima lux fit Aprilis, 
Transiit a mundo Io. Windesore, nomine notus, 
Corde gemens mundo, confessus crimine lotus ; 
Fecerat heredem Guliélmus avunculus istum, 
Miles et armigerum dignus de nomine dignum. 
Dum juvenilis erat, bello multos perimebat ; 
Postea penituit, et eorum vulnera flevit. 
Recumbens obiit ; hic nunc in carcere quiescit ; 
Vivat in eternum spiritus ante Deum.” 


1 “Rex concessit Johanvi Windesore in feodo, maneria de Manor- 
bier et Penaley in com. Pem. in Wallia; et Bigelly, et omnia tene- 
menta que fuerunt David de Barri militis in Wallia.” (6, Patent, 
anno 1 Hen. IV.) 

2 We refer the reader to pp. 170-3, vol. xiii, 4th Ser., of these Col- 
lections, for the further proceedings taken in the 12th of Henry IV, 
with the order for quashing the grant and all claims put forward in 
respect of it. 
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William de Wyndesore died in 1384; the grant in 
question, of Manorbeer, was made to his nephew in 
1399, fifteen years afterwards, so that we might certainly 
assume from the wording of the post-mortem inquest on 
the former that he had been in possession of the pro- 
perty during that interval, or a portion of it. The Co- 
ram Rege proceedings of 3 Henry IV, and the Close Roll 
entry of 12 Henry IV, however, two and eleven years 
after the grant, make this supposition less than doubt- 
ful. The lands would appear to have been given to 
John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon and Duke of Exe- 
ter; and there is proof that the manors belonged for a 
time to the Hastynges family previous thereto. That 
the grant to John de Wyndesore was revoked not only 
by the Close Roll, 12 Henry IV, but by earlier pro- 
ceedings, is manifest. The latter are among the county 
Placita for Wales, taken from the Coram Rege Roll of 
Trinity Term, 3 Henry IV, and are given in Appendix. 
The former have already been quoted in vol. xiii, 4th Ser. 


A.D. 1400-12 (12 Hen. IV). Elizabeth, Countess of Hunting- 
don, had been evidently in possession of Manorbeer, together 
with her husband, John de Holland, Earl of Huntingdon, from 
some time subsequent to the death of William de Wyndesore, 
t. Richard II. She was Elizabeth, daughter of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, and after the death of the Earl married, as 
her second husband, Sir John Cornwall, K.G.2_ The proceedings 
taken in Chancery, 12 Henry IV (Arch. Camb., pp. 170-3, vol. 


1 Lord Chamberlain of England, and created, in 1387, Duke of 
Exeter by Richard II. He was third son of Thomas Earl of Kent 
by Joan Plantagenet, and married Elizabeth, daughter of John of 
Gaunt, being thus brother-in-law of Henry IV. 

2 Sir John Cornwall, according to tradition, won the hand of the 
King’s sister, Elizabeth, by his prowess at a tournament in jousting 
at York with a French knight. He was distinguished in various 
capacities ¢. Richard II and Henry 1V; and probably from his high 
connection with the blood royal was made by Henry IV, in 1433, 
Baron Fanhope, co. Hereford, and subsequently, in 1442, Baron 
Milbroke, co. Beds. He left no issue by his wife, according to Dug- 
dale but others (Heylin and Lysson) record (the former) a daugh- 
ter married to Lord Maltravers ; and the latter, a son killed during 
the wars in France, in vita patris. Sir John Cornwall took part, 
under Henry V, at the battle of Agincourt. 
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xiii, 4th Ser., quite show that up to that date both she and her 
then husband (Sir John Cornwall) had been long seized of the 
estate, holding it under a charter and deed of trust set forth 
in the writ in question. By these proceedings it is shown 
that at her death John Holland. her son, Duke of Exeter in 
1443 (having been restored in blood in 1417) succeeded to the 
foregoing Pembrokeshire estates, and these he must have held 
till his death in 1446. It is presumable also that the same 
were held by his son Henry, the third Duke, until his attainder 
in 1461, twelve years before his death in 1473. 

From that time Manorbeer passed from one eourt favourite 
to another, until in the reign of Elizabeth it came into the pos- 
session of Thomas Owen of Trellwyn, and in recent times into 
that of Lord Milford. 


. 





APPENDIX. 


The revocation, in the following extracts, of the Patent grant- 
ing to John de Wyndesore the manors of Manorbeer, Penally, 
and Bigelly, 1 Henry IV, quite proves that these lands had been 
in possession of John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon, until his 
attainder in 1 Henry IV, and by inference from the time of 
William de Wyndesore’s death. The entries tend to correct the 
error propagated by different writers, that the same had ever 
been in the possession of John de Wyndesore. 


County Placita.— Wales, No. J. 


“Placita coram domino Rege apud Westmonasterium de ter- 
mino Sancte Trinitatis, anno regni Regis Henrici quarti 
post conquestum tercio. (Rotulo lxix.) 


“ Hereford.—Memorandum quod venerabilis pater E. Exoni- 
ensis Episcopus domini Regis Cancellarius, per manus suas pro- 
prias liberavit hic in Curia isto eodem termino coram domino 
Rege apud Westmonasterium, quoddam breve domini Regis, in- 
dorsatum Vicecomiti Herefordie nuper directum, quod sequitur 
in hec verba:—Henricus Dei gratia, Rex Anglie et Francie et 
Dominus Hibernie, Vicecomiti Herefordie salutem: Supplica- 
verunt nobis Johannes Cornewaill chivaler, et Elizabeth uxor 
ejus, Comitissa Huntingdon’, ut cum Johannes Holand, nuper 
Comes Huntingdon’, et camerarius Anglie, quondam vir ipsius 
Comitisse, seisitus fuisset in dominico suo ut de feodo et jure 
de castro, manerio, et dominio de Maynerbier, et de manerio et 
dominio de Pennaly cum pertinenciis, in comitatu Pembrochie, 
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ac idem nuper Comes eadem castrum, maneria, et dominia, cum 
pertinenciis diu ante forisfacturam suam dederit et concesserit, 
et carta sua confirmaverit Johanni Stevenes, et Ricardo Shelley 
clerico, habenda et tenenda eisdem Johanni Stevenes et Ricardo, 
heredibus et assignatis suis imperpetuum, virtute quorum doni, 
concessionis, et confirmacionis, predicti Johannes Stevenes et 
Ricardus inde fuerunt seisiti; subsequenter quia nos, ad minus 
veram suggestionem Johannis Wyndesore, per litteras nostras 
patentes, de gratia nostra speciali, inter alia dederimus et con- 
cesserimus eidem Johanni Wyndesore castrum, maneria, et do- 
minia predicta cum pertinenciis, per nomen maneriorum de 
Maynerbier et Pennaly cum pertinenciis in comitatu Pembro- 
chie in Wallia, una cum omnibus redditibus et serviciis omnium 
tenencium, que fuerunt David de Barri chivaler, in Begely in 
Wallia, et una cum omnibus terris et tenementis, feodis militum, 
et advocacionibus beneficiorum et ecclesiasticorum, que prefatus 
Johannes Wyndesore, ac Thomas Holhirst, Johannes Duket, et 
Thomas Affrentwhait, habuerunt de dono et concessione dicti 
David, in dicto comitatu Pembrochie, que ad manus nostras 
racione forisfacture predicti nuper comitis devenerunt, habenda 
et tenenda eidem Johanni Wyndesore et heredibus suis imper- 
petuum, prout in litteris nostris predictis plenius continetur ; 
Ac iidem Johannes Stevenes et Ricardus de castro, maneriis, et 
dominiis predictis cum pertinenciis, virtute doni, concessionis, et 
confirmacionis predicti nuper comitis, tempore confectionis litte- 
rarun nostrarum predictarum, et postea fuerint seisiti, et statum 
suum inde continuaverint usque ad certum tempus post mortem 
ipsius nuper comitis, quod predictus Johannes Stevenes, per 
nomen Johannis Stevenes armigeri, de comitatu Pembrochie, 
castrum, maneria, et dominia predicta cum pertinenciis, per 
nomen castri, manerii, et dominii de Maynerbier, et manerii et 
dominii de Penale cum pertinenciis, dedit et concessit et carta 
sua confirmavit eidem comitisse adtunc uxori predicti Johannis 
Cornewaill, ad vitam ipsius comitisse ; Ita quod post decessum 
ipsius comitisse, predicta castrum, maneria, et dominia cum per- 
tinenciis Johanni, filio predictorum nuper comitis et comitisse 
et heredibus suis remanarent imperpetuum ; Ac prefati Johan- 
nes Cornewaill et comitissa, virtute doni, concessionis et con- 
firmacionis predicti Johannis Stevenes, inde fuerint seisiti; Et 
postmodum prefatus Ricardus cartam ipsius Johannis Stevenes 
prefate comitisse in hac parte confectam, ac omnia in ea con- 
tenta, necnon statum et possessionem ipsius comitisse in castro, 
manerii, et dominiis predictis cum pertinenciis approbaverit, 
rectificaverit, concesserit et confirmaverit, et post decessum 
ipsius comitisse prefato Johanni filio predictorum nuper cemitis 
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et comitisse, heredibus et assignatis suis imperpetuum ; Et licet 
predictus nuper comes nichil habuerit in eisdem, tempore foris- 
facture predicte, nec unquam postea, nec ullum officium pro 
nobis inde compertum fuerit, nec in manus nostras extiterint 
seisita ; ac predicti Johannes Cornewaill et comitissa pretextu 
tam doni, concessionis et confirmacionis prefati Johannis Ste- 
venes, quam approbacionis, ratificacionis, concessionis, et confir- 
macionis predicti Ricardi, eidem comitisse inde in, forma pre- 
dicta factorum, possessionem castri, maneriorum, et dominiorum 
predictorum cum pertinenciis debite tenuerint, et statum suum 
inde continuaverint ; idem tamen Johannes Wyndesore ipsos 
Johannem Cornewaill et comitissam super possessione sua cas- 
tri, maneriorum, dominiorum predictorum cum pertinenciis, 
diversis vicibus pretextu litterarum nostrarum patencium pre- 
dictarum vexavit, et inquietavit, et ad diversos labores et expen- 
sas eos posuit ipsos, que adhuc inquietat indebite et injuste, 
Velimus dictas litteras nostras prefato Johanni Wyndesore in 
hac parte factas, revocari et adnullari jubere; Nos, volentes in 
hac parte fieri quod est justum, tibi precipimus, quod scire facias 
prefato Johanni Wyndesore quod sit coram nobis in cancellaria 
nostra, in octavis Sancti Johannis Baptiste proximo futuris, ubi- 
cunque tunc fuerit, ad ostendum si quid pro nobis, aut pro se 
ipso, habeat vel dicere sciat quare littere nostre predicte sibi 
inde sic facte, revocari et adnullari non debeant, et ad faciendum 
ulterius et recipiendum quod curia nostra consideraverit in hac 
parte; Et habeas ibi nomina illorum per quos ei scire feceris ; 
Et hoc breve; Teste me ipso apud Westmonasterium xi die 
Junii anno regni nostri tercio. 

“Indorsamentum. brevis predicti sequitur in hec verba : _ 
Responsio Leonardi Hakeluyt vicecomitis. Virtute istius brevis, 
scire feci Johanni Wyndesore infranominato, quod sit coram 
domino Rege in cancellaria sua ad diem in isto brevi contentum, 
ubicunque tune fuerit, ad ostendum si quid pro ipso domino 
Rege aut pro se ipso habeat vel dicere sciat, quare littere ipsius 
domini Regis patentes, unde infra fit mencio, juxta formam 
ejusdem brevis revocari et adnullari non debeant, et ad facien- 
dum ulterius et recipiendum quod curia ejusdem domini Regis 
consideraverit in hac parte, prout idem breve exigit et requirit, 
per Philippum ap Gwillym, Johannem Orchard, Hoellum Whych, 
et David ap Griffith, probos et legales homines de balliva mea,” 
ete. 

“Ad quas octavas Sancti Johannis Baptiste, coram domino 
Rege apud Westmonasterium venerunt predicti Johannes Corne- 
waill et Elizabeth uxor ejus per Johannem Hulton attornatum 
suum; et predictus Johannes Wyndesore juxta premunicionem 
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ei in hac parte factam, in propria persona sua, similiter venit ; 
Et predicti Johannes Cornewaill et Elizabeth protulerunt hic in 
curia cartam predicti nuper comitis, prefato Johanni Stevenes 
et Ricardo Shelley factam, donum et concessionem predictos de 
castro, manerio, et dominiis predictis cum pertinenciis testifican- 
tem, que sequitur in hec verba :—Sciant presentes et futuri, quod 
ego Johannes Holand, comes Huntyngdon, et camerarius Anglie, 
dedi, concessi, et hac presenti carta mea confirmavi Johanni 
Stevenes et Ricardo Shelley clerico, castrum, manerium, et do- 
minium de Maynerbyer, ac manerium et dominium de Pennaly 
cum omnibus membris, libertatibus, proficuis, commoditatibus, 
redditibus, serviciis, reversionibus, et pertinenciis suis, quibus- 
cunque in comitatu Pembrochie, habenda et tenenda omnia 
predicta castrum, maneria et dominia, cum orhnibus membris, 
libertatibus, proficuis, commoditatibus, redditibus, serviciis, re- 
versionibus, cum omnibus suis pertinenciis predictis eisdem 
Johanni Stevenes et Ricardo Shelley, heredibus et assignatis 
suis de capitalibus dominis feodi illius, per servicia inde 
debita et de jure consueta imperpetuum. In cujus rei tes- 
timonium, huic presenti carte mee sigillum meum apposui ; 
hiis testibus, Roberto Bays clerico, Thoma Shelley, Roberto 
Cary, Johanne Chanduyt, Willelmo Burleston, Nicholo Brenches- 

ley, et aliis ; Data duodecimo die Marcii, anno regni 
20 Ric. II.: Regis Ricardi secundi post conquestum vicesimo ; 

Et proferunt eciam hic in curia iidem Johannes 
Cornewaill et comitissa scriptum predicti Ricardi Shelley, pre- 
fate comitisse in forma predicta factum, approbacionem, ratifi- 
cacionem, concessionem, et confirmacionem carte predicti Johan- 
nis Stevenes testificantem, quod sequitur in hec verba............ 
Jamque ex parte predictorum Johannis Cornewaill et ccmitisse 
nobis sit ostensum, quod licet per veredictum juratorum inqui- 
sicionis, in qua partes predicte se inde posuerunt, compertum 
existit, quod predictus Johannes Wyndesore non fuit seisitus de 
. predictis castro, manerio et dominio de Maynerbier, nec de mane- 
rio et dominio de Pennaly cum pertinenciis in comitatu Pem- 
brochie in Wallia. Vos tamen, pro eo quod in dicto brevi nos- 
tro de procedendo expressa fit mencio, quod ad judicium in hac 
parte reddendum nobis inconsultis procedi non deberet ad judi- 
cium predictum reddendum, procedere hucusque distulistis, et 
adhue differtis in ipsorum Johannis Cornewaill et comitisse 
dampnum non modicum et gravamen, unde nobis supplicarunt 
ut ad reddicionem judicii illius procedi jubere velimus; Nos 
nolentes eisdem Johanni Cornewaill et comitisse justiciam ulte- 
rius differri in hac parte, vobis mandamus, quod si in placito pre- 
dicto coram nobis taliter sit processum et allegatum, tunc ad 
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judicium inde reddendum cum ea celeritate, qua de jure et 
secundum legem et consuetudinem predictas poteritis, proceda- 
tis, et partibus predictis plenam et celerem justiciam in hac 
parte fieri faciatis, allegacione predicta, seu eo quod in dicto 
brevi nostro de procedendo expressa fit mencio, quod ad judi- 
cium predictum reddendum, nobis inconsultis, minime procede- 
retis, non obstante. Teste me ipso apud Westmonasterium, 
quinto die Julii, anno regni nostri duodecimo. 

“Et lectis et auditis, tam placitis parcium predictarum, quam 
predicto brevi de procedendo ad judicium ; Consideratum est, 
quod predicte breve domini Regis patentes prefato Johanni 
Wyndesore de predictis castro, manerio et dominiis in forma 
predicta facte,; revocentur et penitus adnullentur, et pro nullo 
habeantur ; Et quod predicti Johannes Cornewaill et comitissa 
eant inde sine die”, etc. 


: 1 Of. Rawl. MS. C, fo. 704, Bibl. Bodl., where reference is wrongly 
given. 
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Ricuarp WILLIAM Banks. 


Tue Association has lost one of its most zealous and learned mem- 
bers in the person of Richard William Banks of Ridgbourne, Here- 
fordshire, and Howey Hall, Radnorshire, who succumbed to the 
prevailing epidemic of influenza on June 24, at the age of seventy- 
two. He was the eldest son of Mr. Richard Banks, solicitor, of 
Kington, and was educated at Ludlow and Rugby Schools. He 
succeeded to his father’s business, and was also head of the firm of 
bankers, Davies, Banks, and Co., of Kington, Rhayader, and Peny- 
bont. Mr. Banks’ great business capacities, his devotion to his 
duties, and his wide and accurate learning, made him a most valu- 
able coadjutor and guide. As a Magistrate for the counties of 
Brecon, Hereford, and Radnor (for the last of which he was High 
Sheriff in 1874, and a member of its County Council), and as Chair- 
man of the Kington Improvement Commissioners, he has left an 
honourable and worthy record; and especially will his townsmen 
remember his great services in connection with the resuscitation 
and improvement of Lady Hawkins’ Grammar School. 

But it is rather as an archwologist, and of his services to our own 
Association, that we would write of him now. It was in 1864 that 
Mr. Banks became one of our members, and from that period till 
his death he was an active promoter of its interests, and a constant 
contributor to its Journal. The list of appended articles is evidence 
of the extensiveness of his knowledge, and their contents prove his 
accuracy. Historical records, municipal charters, medisval tenures, 
civil and ecclesiastical matters, the stories of counties and families, 
found in him a careful interpreter; and he was always ready to 
help others in their researches. His “ Cartularium Prioratus S. Jo- 
hannis Evangeliste de Brecon”, with its illustrative notes, and his 
historical Preface to the “Official Progress of the first Duke of 
Beaufort through Wales in 1684’, which he was the principal 
means of having so admirably reproduced by Messrs. Blades, East, 
and Blades, will form his best literary memorial. But we must not 
forget either his efficient management of the funds of the Associa- 
tion, of which he was Treasurer from the resignation of Mr. Barn- 
well, in 1884, till his death, and which he has left in a better con- 
dition than they have ever been in before ; nor his help by purse 
and influence in carrying out successfully the work which Mr. Ste- 
phen Williams has so well directed and described at the Abbey of 
Strata Florida. 

Mr. Banks married Emily Rosa, daughter of Nathaniel Hartland, 
Esq., Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire, who with a son and daughter 
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survive him. The former has already given valuable help for the 
illustration of the Journal, and we trust he will prove a worthy son 
of a worthy father. 


List of Articles contributed to the Journal by Mr. Banks. 


1864, Early History of the Forest of Radnor, etc. ° 
a Account of the Siege of Brampton Bryan Castle, Hereford- 
shire. 
1866. A List of Members of Parliament for the County of Radnor 
and the Radnorshire Boroughs. 
» Sir Robert Harley’s Narrative. 
1867. Brampton Bryan Castle. 
1869-70. Notes on the Early History of the Manor of Huntington, 
Herefordshire. 
1871. On the Family of Vaughan of Hergést. 
» On the Contents of a Tumulus on Ty Du Farm, Llanelieu. 
1872. On the Crannog in Llangors Lake. 
1873. On the Welsh Records in the time of the Black Prince. 
1874. The Four Stones, Old Radnor. 
1875. On some Radnorshire Bronze Implements. 
~ On Prehistoric Remains in the Edwy Valley, Radnorshire. 
i Tomen Castle, Radnor Forest. 
1876. Ona Shield-Boss found at Aberedwy. 
ny Bryngwyn, Radnorshire. 
a The Castles of Grosmont, Skenfrith, and Whitecastle. 
1878. On the Early Charters to Towns in South Wales. 
» Onan Earthen Vessel found on the Coast of Anglesey. 
» Notes on Records relating to Lampeter and Cardiganshire. 
1879. Llanddwyn, Anglesey. 
» Ona Wooden Female Head found at Llanio. 
» The Boundary of Herefordshire temp. Henry III. 
1880. The Grange of Cwmtoyddwr, Radnorshire. 
1882-3. Herefordshire and its Welsh Border during the Saxon 
Period. 
Inspeximus and Confirmation of the Charters of the Abbey 
of Wigmore. 
»  Cartularium Prioratus 8. Johannis Evang. de Brecon. 
1883. The Early History of Hay and its Lordship. 
1884. On the Descent of the Estates of Walter de Clifford. 
», An Account of Bronze Implements found near Brecon. 
1885. On the Ancient Tenures and Services of the Lands of the 
Bishop of St. David's. 
» Ona Bronze Dagger found at Bwlch y Ddeu Faen, Brecon- 
shire. 
», On the Early History of the Land of Gwent. 
1886. Caerphilly. 
1887. The Marriage-Contract of King Edward II. 
» Edward II in South Wales. 
1888. Notes to the Account of Cwmhir Abbey, Radnorshire 
1890. Brecon Priory, its Suppression and Possessions. 
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Reviews and Motices of Books. 


THe Surnames anp Prace-Names or THe Iste or Man. By A. W. 
Moore, M.A. With an Introduction by Professor Ruys. Lon- 
don: Elliot Stock, 1890. Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


To naturalists the fauna and flora of small islands have a special 
interest, inasmuch as they may have a story to tell about archaic 
continental connections, or about lines of prehistoric migration. 
The student of ethnology regards insular peoples with similar inte- 
rest, and in the main for similar reasons. The separating ocean is 
for him a preserver, to a large extent, of evidences by which he 
may test his theories or enlarge his generalisations. Continents are 
exposed to be overrun by many races, language giving place to lan- 
guage, and custom to custom, until the problem of differentiating 
the elements of the population becomes an almost hopeless puzzle. 
Outlying islands, on the other hand, are not so readily open to 
attack, and in very ancient times were probably much more secure 
from fear on that score. Speaking of the higher development of 
navigation among the Aryan peoples, Schrader (Prehist. Antiq. of 
the Aryan Peoples, Eng. Trans., p. 354) shows, from linguistic evi- 
dence, that it must have taken place in historic times, and among 
the European members of the Indo-European family, and he limits 
the early development of transmarine navigation to the Greek sea- 
boards on the Mediterranean and the shores of the Baltic. 

From such considerations as these the Isle of Man must be an 
interesting subject of study to the ethnologist. It lies at nearly an 
equal distance from England, Scotland, and Ireland, and thus may 
throw light on the early inhabitants of each. It has preserved, as 
a spoken language, its ancient tongue almost to our own days, and 
it still retains, in its personal and topographical nomenclature, a 
kind of record of the vicissitudes through which it has passed in 
historic times. Mr. Moore was, therefore, well advised when he 
undertook to put together, in the volume under review, all that he 
could glean about Manx personal and place-names. He has done his 
collecting work well, and has placed students of ethnology and 
others under an obligation to him for his painstaking industry. He 
has been careful to get the earliest forms of each name he discusses, 
so as to avoid errors arising from hasty comparisons of existing 
“worn” names; but he has ventured on slippery paths in trying, 
without further equipment, to give their etymologies. Prof: Rhys, 
in his judicious Preface, warns him to expect to have his views 
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revised. We make our criticisms on these in no carping spirit, 
but rather in the hope that he may soon have an opportunity to re- 
consider them in a second, edition. 

Mac Shimmin (p. 27) betrays, we think, a Norse rather than a 
Scriptural origin. Like Simmonds in English, it points to the 
Norse Sigmundr as its source. (See Flatey Jarbok passim.) It is 
not very usual among Celtic peoples to find a Scripture name pre- 
ceded, in early times, immediately by a Mac. The Clucas on p. 24 
is more probably for Mac Giolla Lucas than for Mac Lucas. Costain 
(p. 29) and its early forms, Mac Coisten, etc., are, doubtless, derived 
from the Norse Eysteinn, which has given the Highland clan Huis- 
ten and the name Mac Quiston, has become Justin in Ireland, and 
has nothing whatever to do with Augustin. (See Cleasby and Vig- 
fusson’s Jcelandic Dictionary, sub voce.) As to Mylechreest and My!l- 
vorrey, we prefer to find in them Mael (=tonsured) rather than 
Mac Giolla. Milroy, Milvain, Milligen (=Maolagain), Milrea, and a 
number of similar names in Scotland, are cognate forms, and cer- 
tainly involve Mael. McGuilley Chreest, McGuilleyorrey, are not to 
be identified with the preceding. Mac Vorrey is more probably 
from Murchadh, which gives Murray in Scotland, and Murrough or 
Morpby in Ireland. 

Mr. Moore’s reading of O’Donovan’s Introduction to the Poems 
of O’\Dubhagan and of Huidhrin has led him into making numerous 
false analogies. Crow (p. 36) has probably nothing to do with 
Fiachan, but is much more likely to be the Manx remnant of Mac 
Ruadh; cf. Highland McCroy. Fargher (p. 37) is, no doubt, the 
well-known Highland Fear Char which we find in Farquharson and 
McErrocher (=Mc Fearchair). It has nothing to do with “ Ferg” 
(violent), but involves Car=friend, and the intensitive prefix Fer 
(Welsh Gwr, Gaulish Ver): cf. Sanscr. Su-Caru, Gaulish Veni- 
Carus, Armorican Hen-Car, Welsb Caratacus, Cungar, Irish Find- 
char. Fergus also has nothing to do with Ferg. The “ gus” occurs 
in Aongus, Aedgus, etc., and the Fer is the same as in the preced- 
ing name. 

Kinley (p. 49) and McKinley are probably the same as the High- 
land McKinlay, and are formed from Findlay (Finn-laech). They have 
nothing to do with Mac Cinfaolaidh, which would give McNeilly. 
Mr. Moore cites (p. 57) a Finlo from the Statute Law Book of 1504, 
which is, doubtless, the same name. Alan (p. 50) is not a Norman 
but a Breton name. McCash (p. 59) looks sufficiently like the 
Highland McCosh to suggest a like origin.1 McCalbach (p. 60) 
has nothing to do with the Latin Calvus, but is most probably 
the same name as the Highland McKelvey=McSelbach (Coll. 
de Reb. Alb.).2 Cowell, Coole, and McCoil, McCowle, and McQuill 
(p. 61), are, like the Highland McCool, forms of McDugal. Regan 


1 Mac An Iogaich gives both McIntash and McCosh. 
2 McKimmy, name of Lord Lovat, Chief of the Frasers, was Ior McShimi 
(Coll. de Reb, Alb.); of. McKittrick=McSitric, etc. 
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(p. 64) has nothing to do with Riach (i.e, Riabhach, grey), but is 
a very early Irish name. Mylrea (p. 65) presents no difficulty, but, 
Jike the Highland Milrea, is simply Mulriabhach : McGilliriabhach= 
McGilrea and Mcllreevy, are well-known Scotch and Irish names. 
Both Mull and Giolla (Guilley) are compounded with colour- 
adjectives, e.g., Mul-ruadh=Milroy, Mul-dubh=Mulduff, Giolla- 
ruadh= Gilroy (cf. McIlroy). The ancient signification of Giolla is 
not probably “ youth’’, but akin, as it seems, to Giall, it meant pro- 
bably “ hostage”, or one captured in fight. It is thus cognate with 
the Teutonic form Gisal; modern Germ. Geissel, with the same 
meaning. It appears in Teutonic names, e.g., Gislbert (Gilbert), 
with the same import. If this be correct, names formed of Giolla 
and various colour-adjectives indicate that their bearers were cap- 
tured in war, and thus “foreigners”. Quilleash, Cuilleash (p. 74), 
cf. McLeese (p.91), are probably the same as the Highland McCuleis, 
McLeish, McAleese (McGiolla iosa), son of the servant or hostage 
of Jesus. 

McAvoy is not a contraction of Mac Aedha Buidhe (p. 67), but 
a short form of Mac Gilla Buidhe ; cf. McAreavy, McAfee. The 
name Mac Effe, on p. 78, is one of the many forms taken by Mac Gilla 
Dubhtach, e.g., McAffee, McGuffie, McHaffie, Mehaffy. Mac Lynean 
(p. 78) is probably the same as the Scotch McLennan, and is for 
Mc Gilla Finnan. Mac Lolan is also, as Mr. Moore suggests, for 
McLellan=Mac Gilla Fillan. 

Mr. Moore is somewhat more fortunate with his Scandinavian 
etymologies; but if he had looked at Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Dic- 
tionary he would have seen that Ottar involves Herr (meaning 
host, people), and has nothing to do with sword. If Mr. Moore 
had known that the Welsh Lloyd means “ grey”, he would not have 
compared it with the “ljotr” in Thor-ljotr. To trace Christian to 
an Icelandic Kristin requires a good deal of faith. It is to be 
sought more probably in some form beginning with “r”, and involv- 
ing the common Scandinavian suffix, “stein”. 

Mr. Moore has assumed (p. 93 et seg.), without evidence, a whole- 
sale plantation of Hiberno-Norman families in the Isle of Man. On 
the same principle he would naturally conclude that the McWilliams, 
MeWalters, etc., in Scotland, and the Guilliams and Guatkins of 
Wales are descendants of the Norman De Burgos. O’Donovan has 
evidently misled him here. 

If Fairbrother (p. 103) is a translation of Beaufrére (—brother- 
in-law), of what is the personal name Fairclough a translation? A 
similar difficulty attends his tracing Freer, Creer, to the French frére; 
ef. the Irish name McCreary. Arin-biaurg (p. 114) has nothing to 
do with hearth, but contains the common Norse name-element Orn 
(poet. Ari)—eagle, and Bjérg—defence; cf. Orn-ulfr, Arnold, etc. 

Fridr in personal names, as Friede in German, does not mean 
“fair”, but “peace”, or in an earlier sense, “ inviolability”. Don- 
can (p. 116), like the Scotch Duncan, is, as is well known, simply 
Donchadh, involving in its last element Cath—battle; ancient form, 
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Catu ; cf. Welsh Dinocatu. It has nothing to do with the colour 
Dun, or with Chu or Gal. Finlo (p. 116) is, doubtless, the same as 
the Gaelic Fin-laech—fairhero. It gives Finlay, Findlay, McKinlay, 
etc, Symond (p. 116) is, doubtless, the Norse Sig-mundr, and has 
nothing to do with the Hebrew Simeon. 

We have not much space to deal with Mr. Moore’s etymologies 
for place-names; but a great many are questionable. Broogh(p. 132) 
in place-names in Ireland and Scotland means, especially when com- 
bined with personal names, a large house. Broughshane is not, as 
Joyce says, John’s Border, but John’s House. This meaning is well 
known locally. The “ Broogh jarg mooar’” (cited p. 143) means, 
most probably, not ‘the big, red brow”, but “the big, red house.” 
The word is known in Scotland with this meaning. 

Garee (p. 135) is probably Garbh=rough land, and takes the 
form Gariff and Garvy. Does Alt (p. 185) ever mean stream ? 
Peel is not a Celtic word, at least not a possible Irish or Gaelic 
form. No pure Goidelie word begins with p. Braid (p. 139) is a 
well-known word for an opening in hills, and is, doubtless, nothing 
more than Braighid=the neck or throat. As Irish Drum is to 
Manx Dreeym, so is Irish Mull to Manx Meyll. Its meaning, when 
topographically applied, is bald headland ; ¢.¢., with no trees on it. 
It has nothing to do with any Scandinavian word, as Mr. Moore 
assumes, p. 41. Rhenshent (p. 143) is translated “holy ridge”. In 
the Chronicon Mannie (quoted at p. 12) it is given as an equivalent 
of the Welsh Hentraeth—old strand. The “ shent’’ must, therefore, 
represent the Irish “ sean” =old. 

We have dealt at some length with Mr. Moore’s etymologies ; but 
his book has its great value not in these, but in the array of care- 
fully sifted and dated names which he gives us. He has rendered 
the work of those who come after him easy. The labour involved 
in putting this book together must have been enormous, and students 
of personal and topographical nomenclature must feel deeply grate- 
ful to him, while all who are interested in the history of these 
islands will welcome the work as a source of fresh information upon 
many important points. It has been no pleasant task to point out 
defects, and it is with true rejoicing that we express our high sense 
of the historical value of this great collection of Manx personal and 
place-names. 
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Archacologtcal Motes and Quertes. 


Tite-Pavements aT Strata Froripa AsBbey.—The plans of the tile- 

avements in the chapels of the south transept of Strata Florida 
Abbey Church, which are published in this Number of Archeologia 
Cambrensis, are reprinted from the plates which appeared in my work 
on this Monastery published in 1889.1 Drawings to a large scale 
were published in Arch. Camb., July 1889 (vol. vi, 5th Series, p. 266), 
when seventeen varieties of the tiles found during the exploration 
of the ruins were illustrated and shortly described. In July 1890 
a Report upon further excavations in June of that year appeared in 
Arch. Camb., vol. vii, 5th Series, p. 253, when I somewhat fully de- 
scribed the discovery of all the pavements that have been found at 
Strata Florida ; and it is certainly a matter for congratulation that 
we have found here probably the most important and interesting 
series of encaustic and incised tile-pavements of the early part of 
the fourteenth century that have ever been found in situ. More- 
over, in the chapels of the south transept we have been able, with 
the tiles which were found in the course of the excavations, to fill 
up the blank spaces which appear in the plans with tiles corre- 
sponding in patterns to those that had been removed ; and with 
the exception of one of the chapels, where we had to use a few of 
the large 7 in. tiles from the nave to make up a deficiency of the 
smaller patterns, the tiling in these chapels has been restored, to a 
large extent, in accordance with the original design. The chapels 
being roofed in, and enclosed with iron railings, it is hoped that we 
have preserved perfect examples of every tile that was used in the 
pavements throughout the building. 

A very interesting fact discovered daring the relaying of the tiles 
in the chapels was, that in front of each altar the tiles had been 
worn quite smooth exactly at the point where the priest had stood 
during the celebration of the Mass, and where his feet had rested, 
there was distinctly to be traced a wearing away and depression of 
the surface of the pavement. It was also noticed that the tiles in 
the chapels of the north transept, more especially in the one nearest 
to the north door, were much more worn than in the south transept 
chapels ; and probably this may be accounted for by the fact that 
the lay brethren, or conversi, entering by the north door, would 
pray at the altars in the north transept. The north transept was 
screened off from the monks’ choir and presbytery, and the situa- 


1 The Cistercian Abbey of Strata Florida; its History and an Account of 
the recent Excavations made on its Site. By Stephen W. Williams, F.R.I.B.A. 
London: Whiting and Co, 30 and 32, Sardinia Street, W.C. 
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tion of the door leading from the choir of the monks to the north 
transepts can still be traced. 

On the side of each altar in the transept chapels interments had 
been made, and owing to the weight of the fallen materials from 
the groined roofs, the places where the bodies were buried could be 
distinctly traced by the depression in the surface of the pavements. 
Of those who were thus interred no record remains. In the south 
chapel, next the sacristy, were found the remains of two magnifi- 
cent recessed and canopied altar-tombs of Decorated work, of ex- 
ceeding beauty, executed in fine oolitic stone, probably Caen stone. 
The carving of these tombs was of the greatest delicacy and finish, 
and of the highest artistic character. Fragments of these beautiful 
tombs were found scattered throughout the south transept, and also 
in the vault in the sacristy, which had been constructed under 
the south wall of the chapel, and wherein the bodies of the persons 
commemorated by the monuments had been buried. Of the monu- 
mental effigies all that were found were portions of two pairs of 
hands clasped in the attitude of prayer, and a fragment of the toe 
of a shoe or solleret. . 

The base of each monument was filled in with alabaster panels, and 
they were protected by an iron grille; the holes still remain in the 
base-stones where the bars were fixed, and fragments of the alabas- 
ter panels were found in situ. The position of these tombs is clearly 
shown in the plan of the south chapel. 

It will be observed that the tile-pavements have been altered to 
insert these tombs, and they were erected subsequently to the 
period when the tiles were laid ; in all probability about the end of 
the fourteenth or early in the fifteenth century. The tiles in each 
of the chapels show irregularities of pattern, as if at some period 
the pavements had been damaged, and repaired with such spare 
tiles as were available, without reference to the existing patterns. 
This may indicate the damage done at the period of the occupation 
of the Abbey by the men-at-arms of the Prince of Wales (after- 
wards Henry V) during the time of Owen Glyndwr’s rebellion, 
when they used the Abbey Church as a stable, and which is so 
graphically described in the Chronicle of Adam of Usk, p. 191. 

In laying the tiles, colour was deemed of more importance than 
pattern. More especially this is so where the tiles with heraldic 
devices are used; and in cases where the pattern is continuous, the 
colours have been so arranged as to form alternate bands or chev- 
rons of light and dark tiles. 

Of the twenty varieties of tiles found at Strata Florida, fifteen of 
the patterns were used at Strata Marcella ; and it is quite clear that 
they came from the same manufactory, and the same dies were used 
in impressing the ornament on the plastic clay, the material and 
workmanship corresponding in every particular. Similar tiles were 
also found during the recent excavations at Old St. Chad’s Church, 
Shrewsbury, and have also been found at Barrow, near Broseley, 
Acton Scott Church, and Tong Church, all in the county of Salop. 
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We have, therefore, a wide area over which these tiles are found, 
and I am of opinion that in all probability they were manufactured 
at Brozeley, where the trade is still carried on, the clays of that dis- 
trict being especially adapted for the purpose. 

I have been favoured with a copy of an interesting paper upon 
explorations at St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, where a quantity of 
ancient tiles was found in 1886, and they have been very well 
drawn and illustrated by Dr. Frazer, M.R.1.A. (See Remains of St. 
Mary's Abbey, Dublin, their Explorations and Researches, a.v. 1886. 
Foster and Co., William Street, Dublin.) These Irish tiles very 
much resemble in character and design the Strata Florida patterns, 
in two or three instances they are nearly identical. 

The plans of the centre and north chapels at Strata Florida show 
portions of the tiling of the south transept, outside the screens of 
the chapels. The surface of the whole of the north transept was 
cleared down to floor-level in June 1890, and although the tiling in 
the transepts has been sadly broken up, enough remained to trace 
its general design. The patterns were all arranged in panels about 
5 ft. broad, extending the full width of the transepts; each panel 
divided by bands of three rows of tiles laid square with the walls of 
the building, the tiles in the intermediate spaces being laid diagon- 
ally; in each space a separate pattern, and the colours alternating, 
generally four tiles of each tint together. The plan of the centre 
chapel shows, at its lower right hand corner, this arrangement ; 
and it will be readily understood that when the great Abbey Church 
of Strata Florida was standing complete in all its glory, and before 
the devastation caused by Henry of Monmouth’s archers and men- 
at-arms, that the effect must have been very rich and harmonious. 

S. W. Witutams, F.R.I.B.A. 

September 8, 1891. 





Tne Late Cartes Norris, Esq., or WaTERWYNCH.--No man has 
done hetter service to lovers of Tenby past and present? than the late 
Mr. Charles Norris of Waterwynch. Unthinking strangers come to 
our town and say, “ What a quaint old place!” We middle-aged in- 
habitants laugh thereat, having seen nearly every house rebuilt. 
When Norris was at work, Tenby, from an archeologist’s or archi- 
tect’s point of view, was an invaluable study. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the town was, though small, one of the most thriving in Great 
Britain ; for here resided many really wealthy merchants, who did 
& considerable trade with Bristol, France, and Ireland ; a strong 
body of men-atarms garrisoned the Castle, and helped to circulate 
money; while the clergy of St. Mary’s and the holy ladies of the 
Carmelite Convent probably brought more gold into the commu- 
nity. 

This state of great prosperity waned somewhat in the sixteenth 


1 This paper was written for a column which is published weekly in The 
Tenby Observer. 
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century, but we have documentary evidence to prove that a large 
number of wealthy men still resided in streets which bore the same 
names they do to-day. In the seventeenth century came the 
deluge. Tenby was —— in 1642 by the Royalist Lord Car- 
bery, bombarded by the Parliamentarian Captain Swanley, taken 
and sacked by Rowland Laugharne, the Parliamentarian, in 1644, 
and when he ratted, in 1648, retaken and resacked by Colonel Hor- 
ton, Oliver Cromwell’s lieutenant. As may well be supposed, the 
wealthy merchants were killed, ruined, or dispersed by this series 
of niisfortunes, and their little town abandoned. Quite two-thirds 
of it must have been uninhabited, while the remainder was occu- 
pied by poor, half-starved fishermen. A trading vessel did continue 
running to Bristol, else the place would have been entirely forgot- 
ten. So poor and woe-begone were the Tenbyites of the eighteenth 
century that they seem to have lost the instinct of destruction, and 
at the end of that century their town was a fossil relic handed down 
from the fifteenth ; shattered indeed by war, and defaced by time, 
but still easily read by an archeologist. Nearly all that Tenby has 
passed away, and its very remembrance would have been clean for- 
gotten had it not been carefully and accurately recorded by Mr. 
Norris. 

Charles Norris, the younger son of a wealthy merchant, was born 
in the year 1779, probably in London, where his father resided. 
The family originally sprang from Warwickshire, and were related 
to the Savages, of which race came the mother of Walter Savage 
Landor. When Norris was quite a child he lost both father and 
mother, and having been well provided for by the deceased mer- 
chant, was educated at ton and Christ Church, Oxford. He does 
not seem to have taken Degree at the University, but obtained a 
commission in the King’s Dragoon Guards. While marching with 
his regiment through the town of Coventry, our young dragoon was 
smitten by the beaux yeux of Miss Sarah Saunders.' He obtained 
an introduction, proposed, was accepted, and married her in the 
year 1800. Very soon military life lost its charm, and Norris sent 
in his papers. Robert Landor, younger brother to the poet, and dis- 
tant cousin to Charles Norris, was at this time his great friend. 

The Landors spent a good deal of time at Swansea and Tenby, 
and it seems not improbable it was at their suggestion that the 
young couple purchased a yacht (The Nautilus), and sailed in her 
to Milford, where they resided for some years. Charles Francis 
Greville had lately founded Milford, which was then expected to do 
great things. 

After a ten years’ sojourn on the banks of the Haven, Norris, 
again putting his worldly goods into the old Nautilrs, sailed in her 


1 These Saunders were a very stubborn stock. Lawrence Saunders, the 
well-known martyr, was burnt at Coventry, in 1555, for Protestantism, by 
Queen Mary ; and another ancestor, one Julius Saunders, suffered two years’ 
imprisonment for Presbyterianism, under Charles II. 
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to Tenby, where he took a house in Bridge Street.' During his 
residence in Bridge Street, Mr. Norris completed the chief work of 
his life. In 1810 he issued two numbers of a very ambitious work.? 
The design of this serial was that each number should contain six 
oblong folio plates. Each county, certain districts, towns, and even 
buildings (provided they produced sufficient matter for one number, 
were to be complete in themselves, so as to form a distinct publica- 
tion, and might be subscribed for separately. There was to be no 
truckling to gentility. No “modern seats, temples, or summer- 
houses” were to be introduced. Before this ill-starred publication 
was launched, the spirit of cynical independence notable in this last 
proviso somewhat delayed its appearance. 

In 1810 Sir Richard Colt Hoare reigned as leading antiquary of 
the day. He not only worked hard himself, but being a wealthy 
and liberal man was always prepared to assist brother archzolo- 
gists. In his introduction to “The Architecture of St. David’s” 
(the first number of The Architectural Antiquities of Wales), Mr. 
Norris wrote :—‘ Sir Richard Colt Hoare, in his translation of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, has also inserted several engravings. The com- 
mendation which he lavishes on so much exquisite architecture is 
just and appropriate. I wish that it were possible for me to speak 
with equal respect of Sir Richard’s drawings. The worthy Baronet, 
in a more recent publication, exults rather too aristocratically in 
the advantage of a travelling carriage. The advantages are unde- 
niable, but the manner of exemplifying them is injudicious. He 
throws away disdainfully and impradently all apologies for his own 
imperfections, and leaves them, with good-natured contempt, as 
suitable or necessary alone to the jaded pedestrian.” 

Some one (presumably his publisher) saw that such a paragraph 
would prove a very injudicious introduction to an expensive and 
speculative work, one which pretty well depended for success on 
the friends of Sir Richard Colt Hoare. So Norris was pressed to 
rewrite his introduction, omitting this objectionable paragraph; and 
oddly enough he gave way, although the original introduction was 
in type, and some numbers actually struck off. 

In 1811 the third instalment appeared, and the same year these 
three numbers, bound together, were offered to the public, the title- 
page of which ran :— 

“St. David’s | in | a Series of Engravings | illustrating the dif- 
ferent | Ecclesiastical Edifices | of | that Ancient City | Being the 
three first Numbers of the | Architectural Antiquities of Wales | 
Published according to the general design, as a separate work for 
those purchasers who are not interested in the whole | By Charles 


1 It is at present divided into four tenements, adjoining Sparta Houses, 
Norris fitted it up, and to this day a cornice remains, said to have been de- 
signed by him. 

2 «The | Architectural Antiquities | of | Wales | By Charles Norris, Esq. | 
Vol. I | Pembrokeshire | No. V | St. David’s | Published by John Booth, 
a Street, Portiand Place | Printed by William Savage, Bedfordbury | 

810.” 


20? 
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Norris, Esq. | London | Printed for John Booth, Duke Street, Port- 
land Place | By J. Bethell, Marshall Street, Golden Square | 
1811.” 

The work is oblong folio, containing a frontispiece and seventeen 

plates. “These were drawn by Norris, but etched by several hands, 
viz., J. Landseer, three; Letitia Byrne, four ; J. Rawle, five ; J. Pow- 
ell, two; J. Byrne, one; J. Rolfe, one; Elizabeth Byrne, one; 
W. Cooke, one. There is an introduction to H.R.H. George Augus- 
tus Frederick, the Prince of Wales, and twenty-two pages of letter- 
press. A most beautiful publication it is, doing the greatest possible 
credit to artist, author, engravers, and printers. Assuredly it did 
not repay the cost of the choice hand-woven paper on which it is 
printed. . 
* It has been deemed necessary to enter into these dull details as 
book-collectors have been somewhat puzzled over this rare work. 
The same engravings and letterpress appearing under the dual 
headings of Architectural Antiquities of Wales and St. David's, dated 
1810 and 1811, caused confusion, which the partly suppressed in- 
troduction still further confounded. This big work fell still-born ; 
‘little or no encouragement was given. But printers, engravers, etc., 
required payment. Most folks would have given up in disgust ; 
but Charles Norris, with indomitable pluck, characteristic of the 
man, took another course. He taught himself to use the graver, 
and in one short year had etched no less than forty of his own ori- 
ginal sketches of Tenby, and written descriptive matter filling 
sixty-nine demy quarto pages. So charmed was our author with 
his own economy, industry, and celerity, that he forthwith issued 
two synchronous editions of T'he Etchings of Tenby; one a royal oc- 
tavo containing sixty-four pages of letterpress, as stated above, and 
forty engravings ; the other a demy quarto, with the same matter 
on eighty-four pages.! 

The drawings in this series are extremely accurate, as was all 
Norris’ work. ‘“ Having taken the drawings’, he writes, “and ex- 
ecuted the etchings myself, Iam responsible for their fidelity; and 
as this rare quality is, in all architectural publications, their prin- 
cipal merit, I rely on it as a compensation for any other deficiency 
for more ornamental and highly finished engraving, and for those 
attempts at picturesque effect to which accuracy is too often sacri- 
ficed.” In Etchings of Tenby the engraving was naturally very ama- 
teurish. The pictures are not sufficiently bitten in ; even the earliest 
impressions are in many cases blurred; the later ones so indistinct 
that they are useless ; and as a work of art the book cannot be com- 
pared with the really beautiful S¢. David’s series. Still, from the 


1 It has been supposed that the octavo was printed first, because some (if 
not all) of the copies lack the complete set of forty engravings contained in 
the quarto; but as these etchings omitted to bear the same date (April 10, 
1812) as the others, it seems we must attribute the dual editions to the 
eccentricity of the author. Of course the ordinary course would have been 
to strike off some large paper copies. 
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archeologist’s standpoint, Etchings of Tenby is by far the more 
valuable work, for in it is accurately depicted the remains of a 
medieval town, its fortifications, mansions, and cottages, which 
existed in a more or less perfect condition seventy years ago, but 
which would have been entirely forgotten had not Norris placed 
this record on our shelves ; while at St. David’s, with the exception 
of a few details in the Palace, little or nothing has been destroyed, 
and many other pencils have been at work recording. 

In 1817 we find our author employed J. Rawle to engrave five 
drawings of Pembroke Castle, which, with a frontispiece and letter- 
press (neither of them seems to have been executed), were appa- 
rently to have formed a fourth number of Antiquities of Wales. So 
far as the writer of these notes can discover, this number never 
appeared. These five Pembroke pictures were published jointly by 
Booth of Duke Street, and John Treble of Tenby and Pembroke. 
The latter (a bookseller) seems to have suggested to Mr. Norris that 
he should write A Historical Account of Tenby and its Vicinity, to 
serve as a local guide-book, and that it should be illustrated with 
views of the neighbourhood. He wrote the book, and sketched two 
pictures of Tenby,—one from the Hotel, the other from the sea ; 
Manor Bear (sic) Castle, Pembroke, Pembroke Dock, and Carew. 
The book, however, appeared in 1818 without plates! In 1820a 
so-called second edition was published, which contains the six plates 
and amap.? This work was, in truth, no second edition, but the 
unsold remainder of that published in 1818, provided with a new 
title-page, a map, and six plates. The errata, too, was removed 
from the end of the work to the beginning. Why it was not re- 
written is hard to say, seeing that it contains nearly as many errors 
as it professes to correct. The second issue of Zhe Historical Account 
of Tenby was our author’s last literary venture. 

The memory of Charles Norris is preserved by his pencil, not his 
pen; for though he wrote good crisp English, the subject-matter 
was mostly “compiled from the best authors’, and his original 
theories were not happy, “ Early Flemish Architecture” for instance. 

From-an entry in the Minute-Book of the Tenby Corporation we 
find Mr. Norris rented a yard in Bridge Street from this body in 
1817; and that on October 15th of the same year he took up a lease 
of Waterwynch from Mr. Francis Sleeman, and that a new lease 
was granted to him (Mr. Norris) for sixty years, or three lives, the 
lessee binding himself to expend at least £200 in building a house 
within two years from date of lease. 

In person Charles Norris was middle-sized, and very strong. An 


* «An Account of Tenby | containing | an Historical Sketch of the Place | 
compiled from the best authorities | and | a description of its present state | 
from recent observations | with particular notice of the various | objects of 
interest in its | vicinity | Pembroke | Printed by W. Wilmot for John Treble, 
Pembroke and Tenby | Sold also by Messrs. Longman Hurst | Rees Owen 
and Brown, London | 1818.” 

2 The latter published by Richard Laurie, Fleet Street; the former en- 
graved by D. Havell, and published by Treble. 
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excellent pedestrian, he tramped the country, with easel on back, 
from Strumble Head to Monkstone Point, thinking nothing of a 
- walk from Tenby to St. David’s; and occasionally journeying on 
foot to Swansea, that he might visit his cousins, the Landors, then 
residents in that town. Walter Savage Landor was in Paris in the 
year 1802, and writes from thence to his sister Elizabeth: ‘I stood 
within six or eight yards of Bonaparte for a quarter of an hour. 
His countenance is not of that fierce cast which you see in prints, 
and which, perhaps, it may assume in battle. His figure and com- 
plexion are nearly like those of Charles Norris.” 

Our author particularly prided himself on independence, and, 
like his cousin Landor, carried this virtue to a point that verged 
closely on eccentricity. When Mr. Jacob Richards, of Croft House, 
leased the Croft from the Tenby Corporation, he put a padlock on a 
little wicket-gate then standing at the north end. Mr. Norris wrote 
a suspiciously civil note to Mr. Griffiths, the Town Clerk, request- 
ing him and Mr. Richards to come to the gate next day, and talk 
the matter over. On their arrival these gentlemen found Mr. Nor- 
ris already on the ground, armed with a large hammer. Without 
a word he knocked off the padlock, and then threw it with all his 
might at the Town Clerk, hitting that unfortunate official on his 
waistcoat. ‘ Please make a note of that, sir’, he said, “‘and kindly 
place the padlock among the archives of Tenby.” Norris then 
shouldering his hammer, marched back in triumph to Waterwynch. 

In 1838 Colonel Owen (now Sir Hugh) resigned the Pembroke 
Boroughs, and Sir James Graham was asked to stand, as it was 
considered he would prove a valuable ‘‘ Dockyard Member.” Nomi- 
nally a Tory, he was known to hold extremely Liberal views on cer- 
tain points, so it was thought he might be carried without contest 
by a local coalition of parties. With this object in view invitations 
were issued from some of the country houses to representative 
gentlemen of both parties, asking them to dine with Sir James. 
One of these “ happy family” feasts was held at Lamphey Court, at 
which Mr. Norris was requested to attend. In those days etiquette 
was all-powerful; and in acase of this sort, where every man ex- 
pected to meet his own particular pet political aversion, he natu- 
rally arrayed himself most punctiliously. Fancy the host’s horror 
on seeing Mr. Norris arrive in a morning coat and a pair of ante- 
diluvian white pantaloons tied with ribbons round the ankles! Of 
course this attire was chosen with malice prepense, for a man who 
had been educated at Eton and Oxford, and subsequently held a 
commission in the King’s Dragoon Guards, knew well enough what 
a commotion his eccentric toilette would create among the stiff, 
starched guests assembled at that solemn festival. 

Besides his published works, Mr. Norris left a vast collection of 
beautiful architectural drawings. These have been, to a great ex- 
tent, dispersed ; but his son, Mr. R. Norris of Rhode Wood House, 
Saundersfoot, still preserves a good many. 

Jobn, the elder brother of our author, succeeded to the now his- 
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toric house of Hughenden, Bucks; but dying without issue, it 
passed to the Lewis family, through whom it came into possession 
of the late Lord Beacons‘ield. : 
By his first wife, Miss Saunders, Charles Norris had thirteen 
children, four sons and nine daughters. Of these, two only survived 
him. By his second wife, Miss Harris, he had three children, two 
sons and one daughter, of whom one son and the daughter survived. 
Charles Norris died in his house of Waterwynch, near Tenby, i in 
1858, and was buried in the Tenby Cemetery. Requiescat in pace. 


E. Laws. 





Tue Coneress or AncHzoLOGICAL SociettEs.—The third Annual 
Congress of Archeological Societies in union with the Society of 
Antiquaries was held at Burlington House on Thursday, July 23rd, 
Dr. Evans, F.R.S., the President of the Society of Antiquaries, in 
the chair. 

The first subject for discussion was the extension of the Ancient 
Monuments Act. General Pitt-Rivers remarked that he was ap- 
pointed to the office of Inspector of Ancient Monuments at the time 
of the passing of the Act in 1882, and after seven years’ experience 
of this permissive Act, the action of the Government became so 
passive that, as owners were no longer encouraged to put more 
monuments under control, he offered to resign his position ; but 
eventually he consented to retain it nominally, though drawing no 
salary. He must confess the Act was not doing, and had not done, 
a great deal of good, although it had been successful to a certain 
extent. The best of the owners were persuaded to place their pre- 
historic monuments under the operations of the Act without much 
difficulty ; but over those who wished to destroy, or who were culp- 
ably careless, he had no control. Then, again, the full penalty of 
£5 was absurdly inadequate. Whilst recugnising the great care 
taken by most landowners, and anxious not to unduly interfere with 
the rights of property, he thought the Government should have 
some power to veto destruction. 

The Chairman (Dr. Evans) spoke more especially on the subject 
of Sir John Lubbock’s Bill of the present session, whereby he pro- 
poses to extend the permissive clauses of the Act of 1882 to monu- 
ments of a later date, and reported that the Society of Antiquaries 
had supported the principle of the Bill by a resolution in March 
1891. He also stated that in 1872, at the suggestion of the then 
First Commissioner of Works, the Society of Antiquaries had, with 
much trouble, drawn up an elaborate list of sepulchral monuments 
throughout the kingdom that were specially worthy of national 
care; but nothing further came of it. 

General Pitt-Rivers fully agreed that many of our mediavel 
monuments and remains were ‘quite as worthy (if not more so) of 
preservation as those that were termed prehistoric, and said that he 
wished some veto-power on destruction could be devised to save 
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the medisval as well as the early monuments; but he thought that 
it was only very occasionally that Vandalism occurred, and that it 
would not be fair to the landowners, or satisfactory to the tax- 
payers, to attempt to alienate from private estates those portions 
whereon stood so many historic ruins. 

The Rey. C. R. Manning instanced Norfolk cases of destruction, 
and Chancellor Ferguson spoke of the disastrous use of Bewcastle 
as a quarry for building stones. 

Dr. Cox said he was disposed to go farther than the Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments. A power of veto would often be of no good. 
The remains might be permanently defaced or removed before any 
authority could be set in motion. If, however, a schedule was drawn 
up of those monuments which were not to be touched or destroyed, 
under some very heavy penalty, even without the nation acquiring 
the site, much good might be done. But something ought also to 
be done with regard to those fine remains, the owners of which 
either wilfully or ignorantly permitted their steady deterioration. 
He instanced the extensive and famed ruins of Rievaulx Abbey. 
During the five years he had lived in that neighbourhood he had 
been a frequent visitor ; and although the owner (the Earl Fevers- 
ham) now charged one shilling entrance, sad deterioration was 
noticeable year by year, particularly in the walls of the noble fratry. 
Lord Feversham would, doubtless, never permit active Vandalism ; 
but it was an almost equivalent evil, though the motive was differ- 
ent, to suffer great trees to grow up in the walls, and immense 
masses of ivy to overhang, so that every gale of wind shook and dis- 
lodged the masonry. The only piece of the original stone groining 
of the roof now remaining would almost certainly perish from this 
cause before another season. If owners, noble or otherwise, neg- 
lected to maintain such historic monuments, the State should step 
in, take charge, and do the necessary work. 

The Dean of Winchester said that he thoroughly supported Dr. 
Cox, for he had smarted much through the neglect and carelessness 
of those owning historic remains. The right of inspection and the 
right of registration of all such monuments required much exten- 
sion. Because any one kad accidentally been born in the possession 
of, or had afterwards acquired, that which was of ancient, historic 
interest, the fact did not in the slightest degree justify careless or 
wanton treatment. The State was the true owner, and should pre- 
serve them for the people and for the nation at large. He men- 
tioned that the new and excellent Bishop of Winchester, desiring to 
live closer to his work, was wishful to dispose of a palace that had 
been King Alfred’s, and that possessed various Anglo-Saxon re- 
mains. If it were sold, it was quite possible that a road would be 
driven over the site, and this ancient building destroyed. The 
State ought to have the power instantly to step in, and check such 
action. His views might be, and were to a great extent, Socialistic ; 
but it was only by the operation of such views that national monu- 
ments could be preserved for the nation. 
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Mr. Garnett, C.B., spoke of instances of gross mistreatment of 
monuments during chareh restorations in Wales. 

Mr. St. John Hope pointed ont that one reason why so many 
ancient monuments had not been placed under the present Act was 
that the owners could see no appreciable danger or decay in earth- 
works such as Old Sarum, or in rude stone monuments such as 
Stonehenge; but if the principle was extended to the best of medi- 
geval stonework, he felt sure that owners, who regretted the deteri- 
oration that they noticed year by year, would be glad to put such 
buildings under State control and repair. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., thought that many of the intelligent 
middle class were more alive to the value of the remaius under dis- 
cussion than the landowners. 

Eventually, after further discussion, and after it had been stated 
that Sir John Lubbock would probably reintroduce a similar measure 
next session, the two following resolutions were unanimously car- 
ried :— 

“That this Congress, having taken into consideration the draft of 
a Bill to extend the Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 1882, beg 
to express to Sir John Lubbock their approval of the principles 
therein involved. 

“That in the opinion of this Congress it is desirable that the 
Government should have some powers that would enable them to 
prevent the destruction of ancient monuments by the owners, whe- 
ther private or corporate.” 

The next question was Parish Registers and Records. At the 
last Congress a strong Committee was appointed to deal with this 
question, of which Dr. Freshfield, V.P.S.A., is Chairman, and Mr. 
Ralph Nevill is Hon. Secretary. Mr. Nevill read the Report and 
suggestions, and expressed a hope that they would soon be able to 
issue an alphabet of register-characters, and also a list of all the 
Registers that had been printed, which list the Societies in union 
might like to bind up with their respective Proceedings. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Green, F.S.A., spoke in 
favour of the old suggestion of bringing all Parish Registers to 
London; but this was promptly opposed by Chancellor Ferguson, 
who evidently carried most of the Congress with him. Eventually 
it was agreed “That the Report of the Parish Registers and Records 
Committee be received, and the Committee continued, and that a 
sum of £5 be placed at their disposal.” 

It was also agreed that each Society in union pay a subscription 
of one guinea towards the expenses of the Congress. 

The continuation of the Archeological Survey of England on the 
lines laid down by Mr. George Payne in his Map of Kent was 
brought before the meeting. The President announced that the 
map and index to the archwology of Hertfordshire, which he was 
preparing, would be issued during the next few months. Chancellor 
Ferguson reported good progress with regard to the survey of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland; the index, covering fifty-two 
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pages, being already in type. It was also stated that the surveys 
of Berkshire and Surrey were actively progressing. This is one 
good result that has already ensued from these Congresses. 

The next subject brought before the Congress was a classified 
index of archeological papers. Upon this question there was at 
first considerable divergence of opinion, some being in favour of all 
the Societies contributing an account of their papers year by year 
to a scientific and archeological year-book of a particular pub- 
lisher, whilst the majority wished that the work should be entrusted 
to some known antiquary, and that the result should be sent annu- 
ally to the different Societies. At last, as a compromise, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by a considerable majority :— 

“That this meeting is of opinion that it is desirable that the 
index, as suggested, should be prepared under the authority of the 
Congress, and that the best method of carrying this out be referred 
to the Standing Committee.” : 

The question of a memorial to the Government for a grant to- 
wards constructing models of ancient monuments was, at the sug- 
gestion of General Pitt-Rivers, deferred. 

The Standing Committee for the Societies in Union, for the cur- 
rent year, was next elected. It consists of the officers of the Society 
of Antiquaries; E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A.; the Rev. J. C. Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A.; W. Cunnington, F.G.8.; the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield ; 
Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A.; G. L. Gomme, F.S.A.; H. Gosselin ; 
Ralph Nevill, F.S.A.; George Payne, F.S.A.; and Earl Percy, 
V.P.S.A. 

After an adjournment the Congress resumed, when the Director 
of the Society of Antiquaries (Mr. Milman) took the chair, whilst 
the President (Dr. Evans) delivered an interesting, humorous, and 
comprehensive address “ On the Forgery of Antiquities.” He said 
that it was mainly founded upon a paper on this subject that he 
read before the Royal Institution twenty-five years ago, and printed 
in.their Transactions ; but he pleaded that for that very reason it 
would be sure to be original to his hearers, as that was a sure pro- 
cess of consigning it to oblivion. 

“The economic law of supply equalling the demand was as true 
of antiquities as of anything else, and it seemed always to be the 
case that, if there was any keen demand for possession of any par- 
ticular class of antiques, in due course gentlemen were found who 
were sufficiently obliging in exercising their talents to ensure all 
being gratified with that which they coveted. It should be remem- 
bered that there were both counterfeits and forgeries. The counter- 
feit was a reproduction of something genuine, whilst the pure for- 
gery was the invention of a something that had never existed at the 
time to which it was assigned, Literary forgeries had been nume- 
rous. There were the false Gospels, and the inventions of Chatter- 
ton and Ireland, whilst quite within their own time there had been 
the publication of Shakspearean glosses which were certainly not 
above considerable suspicion. Forged inscriptions were very old 
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ways of attempting to deceive the unwary. Three centuries ago 
there was a rage for the production of highly imaginative Roman 
inscriptions, one of ‘the most comical of which was a memorial of 
Tarquin to his dearest wife Lucretia. Roman pottery, genuine 
enough in itself, has often been made the vehicle of inscriptions 
added to enhance its value, whilst Roman tiles have been punctured 
with legionary marks added centuries after they were baked in the 
kiln. 

“Antique gems have long been the subjects of most ingenious 
counterfeits; but some of the really beautiful work in this direction, 
of the seventeenth, sixteenth, and even fifteenth centuries has appa- 
rently been done as a reproduction with certain added features, 
rather than with any intention to deceive. Many examples, too, of 
genuine classic work have been added to or altered to suit the 
times; such as the addition of a nimbus to a beautiful female an- 
tique cameo bust, in order to change it into a representation of the 
Blessed Virgin. Very few collections of Etruscan and Greek vases 
can be inspected by the practised eye without the detection of some 
fraudulent examples, or of those that have been ‘improved’ in 
modern times. The majolica of Palissy has been so successfully re- 
produced of late years, that it is difficult to detect sometimes the 
falsity of examples that claim to be the original ware. Wonderful 
ingenuity has been expended on china; plain examples, for instance, 
of genuine Sévres, incontestably marked, have been scraped, and 
royal colours and special devices have been applied in fresh paste, 
and successfully fired. Limoges enamels are another fruitful source 
of fraudulent imitation, whereby a rich harvest has been secured 
from the unwary. Some exhibited as genuine at the recent Man- 
chester Exhibition were detected. Ancient glass has not often been 
exposed to the forger’s art ; but even here false incrustations have 
been sometimes skilfully applied to give an appearance of extreme 
age. 

‘Coins, as might be expected, are one of the most fruitful 
sources of fraud. There is a great variety of ancient base coins, 
both counterfeit and altered. Some of the early and contemporary 
counterfeits occasionally possess almost as much interest as the ori- 
ginals, if not more. The gold and silver coins of most of the empe- 
rors were reproduced plated on iron or on some heavy base metal ; 
and it is curious to note that prominent amongst these clever for- 
gers were our ancestors the ancient Britons, of whose productions 
the speaker possessed several examples in his own collection. Some 
amusingly ingenious coins bore their confutation on the face, save 
to the most credulous ; as, for instance, a head of Priam with a 
view of Troy on the reverse; and Dr. Evans thought he had seen 
Dido with the reverse occupied by Carthage! Sovereigns for whose 
memory there was any popular sentiment were generally well 
supplied with coinage. Mary Queen of Scots was singularly well 
off in this respect, whilst coins were extant declaring Lady Jane 
Grey Queen of England ; which would, of course, be of surpassing 
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interest provided they were genuine. Richard Coeur de Lion was 
a most popular monarch in English estimation ; at all events now 
that centuries remove us from his time. Cabinets of coins lacked 
any of this reign; but an ingenious forger of the name of Singleton 
undertook to supply them, only, unfortunately for the success of his 
scheme, he reproduced details of the pennies of William I and II, 
which were too early for the time of Kichard. (Here, amid much 
amusement, the President produced a coin that he said would have 
been that of Richard I if he had produced any. It was one that he 
himself had constructed by using dies that he had specially en- 
graved on a worn fourpenny piece of William 1V!). The tact is 
that Richard had no coins of his own, but continued to reproduce 
those of his father Henry. Coins fairly old in themselves have 
often been used as the medium of greater age: thus a crown of 
Elizabeth is extant showing through the lettering an only partially 
obliterated ‘Gulielmus Tertius’. Becker, at the end of last century, 
was the clever engraver of a namber of counterfeit Greek and 
Roman coins. To give the requisite surface of worn age to his 
productions, it was his ingenious method to enclose his specimens 
in a box containing a number of iron filings, and then to take the 
box out for a drive or two on the jolting roads of his day! After 
Becker had supplied so large a number of his counterfeits as. almost 
to glut the market, he coolly turned round and confessed, and 
turned an honest penny by producing sets of his dies, so that now 
there are few of our large collections that do not possess specimens 
of Becker’s dies. 

“Another style of prevalent deceit is the finding of coins in special 
localities. This is peculiarly the case with London, where there is 
hardly ever an excavation for foundations but coins (often of the 
most absurdly unlikely description, such as Greek or Alexandrian, 
- and sometimes of quite a modern date) are ‘found’ by clever work- 

men, sometimes at fabulous depths. Some thirty years ago there 
waés a large manufactory of ‘old’ lead and pewter articles said tu be 
found during the construction of the Docks at Shadwell. Reliquaries 
and impossible heart-shaped vessels were turned out, on which a 
date was generally stamped of the eleventh or twelfth century ; but 
they blundered in giving the year in Arabic numerals two or three 
centuries before such numerals were in use. These forgeries were 
sown almost everywhere, and notwithstanding their clumsiness 
(several examples were produced for the benefit of the Congress) 
evidently commanded a good market. The President said that he 
had even had these things of “cock metal” sent over to him from 
._ the diamond fields of South Africa, where it was alleged they had 
been disinterred at a depth of 3 ft. from the surface. Mr. Keed, 
some years ago, laid a trap for these gentlemen. He inquired of 
some of the workmen in London who were in the habit of produc- 
ing these things if it was true that they had found one with the 
figure of a bishop upon it. No; they had seen nothing of it. Then 
producing paper and pencil, he drew the kind of thing he meant 
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with lettering below. Ah, yes! they believed one of their mates 
had turned up something a bit like it, and they would try to find 
him. Accordingly, in a day or two, a corroded quasi relic was pro- 
duced to Mr. Reed with the effigy of a bishop thereon; and lo! be- 
low the figure they had put his own lettering of ‘Sanctus Fabrica- 
tus’! This trade in ‘cock-metal’ seems now to have dropped out, 
and fabrications in brass have taken its place. An ancient dagger 
was produced of recent manufacture, and several members of the 
Congress testified to having seen, or had offered to them, like ex- 
amples. 

“Carvings in ivory, both of ecclesiastical and classical designs, 
are not uncommon modern forgeries. As an example of the latter 
class Dr. Evans produced a small long-toothed comb, on the handle 
portion of which were a wolf and Romulus and Remus cleverly 
carved ina sunk medallion. This, he said, was a modern forgery 
from the Rhine district. The forged ecclesiastical ivories are pro- 
duced in the south of France. Seals have been sometimes forged, 
particularly those of a rare kind, such as those engraved on jet. 

“The operations of ‘ Flint Jack’ and other less skilful followers of 
his trade are well known in their imitations of flint and stone imple- 
ments. Perhaps the cleverest work ever accomplished by ‘ Flint 
Jack’ was the working of a fossil alleged to be taken out of the 
chalk. Of late a school of forgers have been at work in the neigh- 
bourhood of Epping, producing polished stone hatchets, of which 
some examples were exhibited. They can, however, be detected 
without much trouble by the practised eye, because they are pro- 
duced on revolving grindstones, whilst the original were patiently 
polished and worked on flat stones. Flint arrow-heads were a 
speciality of the notorious ‘ Flint Jack’; but the President was able 
to produce two such perfect examples of his own forging that they 
were calculated to deceive even the most experienced. They had 
been worked by him as experiments. One of them was the result 
of pressure applied from pieces of stag’s horn, and the other was 
formed from old stone tools. 

‘* Paleolithic weapons and implements from the gravel-drift have 
also been made largely in modern days. They can usually be de- 
tected by the absence of—(1) lime incrustations, and the discolor- 
ation thereby produced; of (2) dendritic markings that look like 
tracings of twigs, but are caused by manganese; or of (3) bright 
spots where they have been brought into co:tact with other flints. 
At Amiens, however, the workmen who dispose of these paleolithic 
implements have discovered an ingenious way of prodncing the 
action of water as a solvent on the freshly chipped edges of their 
counterfeits. Their plan is to let these stones lie for months in the 
boilers by the side of their stoves before offering them for sale. The 
favourite reproduction of the bronze age is the socketed celt ; but 
one of the simplest ways of detecting the counterfeits is through 
their being made of too heavy metal.” 

At the conclusion of this address, which was obviously much ap- 
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preciated, a brief discussion took place, Mr. Milman noticing some 
of the forgeries in connection with old plate and plate-marks; 
Chancellor Ferguson pointing out that sometimes, without any 
fraudulent intent, old inscriptions had been renewed on later plate ; 
and Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., expressing a hope that illus- 
trations of the more common modern frauds might be circulated 
among the different Societies. 

The:last question was “ Field-Names”, upon which Dr. Cox (chief 
originator of these Congresses) read a brief paper, adding certain 
extemporary remarks and suggestions. The chief value of the 
paper lay in the information it gave as to the whereabouts of the 
old award, or enclosure-maps, as well as the later tithe-commutation 
maps, showing where duplicate copies are or ought to be kept, in 
case those that should be in the parish chest are missing or stolen. 
He showed how often, and how entirely illegally, these maps found 
their way to solicitors’ offices, or to the agents of big estates. He 
recommended that the different county Societies should take up the 
highly important and most valuable question of field-names, mark- 
ing them on the larger sheets of the Ordnance Survey. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Cox’s paper and remarks he was asked 
by Mr. Seth Smith and others to publish that which he had stated, 
a course which it seems desirable should be followed. It was con- 
sidered that the subject should be taken up specially at some future 
Congress when more progress had been made with the archewologi- 
cal surveys. 

Dr. Cox promised to produce next year maps of his own parish 
and of adjoining districts filled up in the way that he thought was 
desirable.—Atheneum, Aug. 1, 1891. 





CarpicansHire Inscrisep Stones.—It gives me great pleasure to 
learn that the interest taken in the preservation of the early Chris- 
tian and inscribed stones of Wales has induced a new worker in the 
field, Mr. J. W. Willis-Bund, to form a collection of photographs of 
those still existing in Cardiganshire ; and I am happy to find that 
one at least not previously known is now recorded in the paper on 
that subject published in the July Number of the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, p. 233. 

I think it is unnecessary for me to say that I have always been 
ready to admit of correction in respect to my figures of these ancient 
relics published in the Arch. Camb., where and when any of them 
were found, on subsequent examination, to be incorrect; but in the 
case of the three stones mentioned in the report of Mr. Willis- 
Bund’s researches I object to be thus. criticised. 

1. The Pont Vaen Stone (p. 234), described and figured in the 
Lapidarium Wallie, p. 139, Pl. txvi, fig. 2 (of which no description 
or figure has hitherto appeared in the Arch. Camb.).. My short but 
careful description stated that it had been “found during the Lam- 
peter Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Association in August 
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1878, embedded into the wall of the south-west angle of the cottage 
at Pont Vaen, half a mile west of Lampeter, just where the road to 
Aberaeron branches from the Newcastle-Emlyn road. It is about 
6 ft. high, half being buried! in the angle of the wall of the cottage, 
and the other half forming part of the wall of the adjoining en- 
closure, into which it had evidently formed one of the gate-posts, 
one of the staples still remaining on the north side of the stone, 
below which is the figure of a cross formed of simple, double in- 
cised lines, the left hand limb of which is hidden in the wall of the 
cottage. It is said to have been brought from the neighbouring 
Peterwell. It was first mentioned and figured by Mr. Worthington 
G. Smith in the Gardener's Chronicle, Sept. 21, 1878”, in which, after 
speaking of the great yews in Lampeter churchyard, he says, ‘I was 
reminded of this tree again a day or two afterwards, on passing an 
inn called ‘The Sexton’s Arms.’ Not far from the church is an early 
Christian stone from Peterwell, formerly used as a gate-post; and 
now, with its back to the road, it stands half embedded in an old 
cottage-wall. One half of an incised cross can still be seen, and it 
is by no means impossible that the stone bears some inscription on 
one of its hidden faces.” (P. 369.) A woodcut is given of the stone, 
corresponding exactly, as will be seen on comparison with my figure, 
Lap. Wall., Pl. uxv1, fig. 2, 1. 

On comparing the above descriptions with the statement con- 
cerning the “ Pontfaen” Stone’ given on p. 234, it is quite evident 
that Mr. W. Bund has, notwithstanding my very careful descrip- 
tion, missed the stone figured by myself and Mr. Worthington 
G. Smith, and that the stone which he found lying on the road- 
side at Pontfaen has not previously been recorded, and that it is 
most probably the corresponding post of the entrance into the 
enclosure mentioned by me in my above quoted description, and 
miscalled by Mr. W. Bund a field. 

2. The “ Idnert”, Llanddewibrefi, Stone (Lap. Wal?., p. 140, Pl. 
Lxvill, fig. 3). Mr. W. Bund adds nothing to my description ex- 
cept that the letter “d’’ in “Idnert” is broken through, and that 
“after ‘filius’ the letter ‘1’ follows a mark which may represent ac 
or aG.” In my description it is stated that “after the word ‘ filius’ 
is the letter ‘1’ followed by marks which may possibly represent the 
letters ac or aG.” The correction of this misquotation is of conse- 
quence with reference to the name IAcoBI, suggested as that of a 
supposed saint, as doubtingly read by Dr. Hubner. The inscription 
is read by Mr. W. Bund— 


“ Tdnert filius i[ap 
Fuit propter p[n|” ? 

It is to be hoped that the photograph will show us which is the 

correct reading. 


1 Mr, Willis-Bund misquotes my description in stating that this stone is 
broken through the middle. 
2 Not to be confounded with the Pontfaen stone, Fishguard. 


erase eeneaennee steerer engeenne etter 
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3. The stone in Llanddewibrefi churchyard (copied by me in Lap. 
Wall., p. 189, Pl. ixv1, fig. 4, from the Rev. H. L. Jones’ drawings) 
agrees with Mr. W. Bund’s description, except that the cross is split 
through the middle, not on one side it, as there shown. 

Mr. W. Bund closes his observations with the remark that the 
stones which he described showed the necessity for a revised list of 
the Cardiganshire stones; and although he was afraid in many 
instances photographs will be hardly satisfactory, yet they will pro- 
bably be more so than anything else. To which I must reply, from 
the experience which I have had in treating photographs artisti- 
cally, that a good rubbing is superior to a photograph in represent- 
ing the irregularities and marks on sculptured or inscribed stones. 
I. O. WeEstwoop. 


Oxford, 18 July 1891. 





QUERN FOUND NEAR Lampeter.—The upper stone of a quern or 
handmill for grinding corn, here illustrated, was found in pulling 
down a wall at Cellars, near an ancient British camp. It is 1 ft. 


2} in. diameter. 
W. E. Davey. 








Reputep Corrin or Conan Mériavec.—The stone coffin here 
illustrated by Mr. Worthington G. Smith was seen by the members 
of the Cambrian Archeological Association on the occasion of their 
visit to St. Pol de Léon during the Brittany Meeting in 1889.) This 
remarkable relic is placed against the south wall of the south aisle 
of the nave of the Cathedral, being supported on two rectangular 
pillars, one at each end. The coffin consists of a rectangular block 
of granite hollowed out in the usual way. It is 7 ft. 8 in. long by 
2 ft. 3 in., to 2 ft. 4 in. wide, by 2 ft. deep, outside; and 6 ft. 1 in. 
long, by 1 ft. 5 in. tol ft. 8 in. wide, by 1 ft.1 in. deep, inside. The 


1 See Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., vol. vii, p. 162. 
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four vertical faces are ornamented with sculpture in low relief as 
follows :— 

North Side.—A coventional tree within a round-headed panel, 
next the east end ; and an arcade of five semicircular arches spring- 
ing from flat pilasters having stepped capitals like those to be seen 
in Saxon architecture. The spandrels are filled in with conventional 
foliage, and there is a narrow band of geometrical ornament run- 
ning round the inside of each of the arches, and horizontally across 
between the capitals. The ornament consists of chevrons, a Z key- 
pattern, a row of lozenges, etc. 

South Side.—A similar design to that on the north side, but hid- 
den against the wall. 

East End.—An ornamental cross with spiral terminations to the 
arms, and surrounded by eight raised bosses on a sunk background. 

West Hnd.—A conventional tree. 

The coffin is now used as a holy water-vessel. The cover has dis- 
appeared ; but according to a writer of the seventeenth century it 
was inscribed, in ancient characters, “ Hic jacet Conanus Britonum 
Rex.” The style of the art shows the coffin to be of the eleventh 
or even twelfth century, so it is quite impossible that it can be the 
tomb of Conan Mériadec, the first King of the Britons, who is sup- 
posed to have lived in the fourth century. Even the existence of 
Conan himself is doubtful. 

J. R. A. 


InrErESTING Discoveries AT Motp.—Some most interesting dis- 
coveries of very ancient ruins have been lately made at the Bailey 
Hill, Mold. Agreeably with a request from the Committee of the 
Welsh National Eisteddfod, Rhyl, upon the instructions of the 
Local Board some of the scavengers of the town were put to work 
on the grounds of the Bailey Hill for the purpose of finding a stone 
for the Bardic Circle. The men commenced to dig on the summit 
of the hill with this object, and after going 3 or 4 ft. deep came 
across a large quantity. of stone, and being ordered to proceed with 
their work discovered a wall and part of a circle. They were then 
authorised to resume their work in another direction. Operations 
were afterwards made at the foot of the Hill, where their labours 
were still more successful. Here, with but little exploration, a wall 
6 ft. in width was found, and a number of human bones were taken 
from the soil. Some little distance away another wall was exposed, 
which measured no less than 10 ft. in width. The walls are parallel, 
with a space of about 4 yards between, and are supposed to be an 
entrance to a tower embedded in the soil, and covered with trees. 
Much interest is taken in the discovery by the inhabitants. 


_Carvina at Kipwetty Castiz.—In view of the discovery of a 
piece of carving on a wall of Kidwelly Castle, it may be of interest 
5TH SER. VOL. VIII. 21 
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to state that the Castle was built by William de Londres, a Norman 
knight, soon after the Conquest. It was destroyed in 1093 by 
Cadwgan ap Bleddyn, and was rebuilt in 1190 by Rhys, Prince of 
South Wales. It was again demolished ; this time by Rhys, son of 
Gruffydd ap Rhys; and being once more erected, it underwent 
various changes till it fell into the hands of the Crown. It was 
given by Henry VII to Sir Rice ap Thomas, whose. monument 
is in St. Peter’s Church, Carmarthen. 

Of the finding of the carving a correspondent writes: “ Last Sun- 
day a friend made a discovery in Kidwelly Castle. I went there 
yesterday afternoon to have a look at it. I lit a candle, and had a 


' good look round, but could not find anything for a long while. I 


gave up the hunt, and was on the point of leaving when I hit upon 
the carving. Inside one of the most perfect towers, and in a very 
dark corner, there are remains of a hunting scene cut in the stone 
and mortar. A hound is distinctly seen, then a hunter on horseback, 
the rider holding the reins with one hand, and in his right is held 
out straight something which I cannot make out. The horse seems 
to be galloping. Zhe Saturday Review says that the chapel in the 
Castle was built by King John, who was fond of visiting Kid- 
welly.” 


Doc-Tones at Crynnoc Fawr Cuurcu, CAERNARVONSHIRE.—The 
dog-tongs is an article of church furniture which, owing to the 
changed habits of church-goers since the last century, has now 
fallen entirely into disuse, so that specimens are rarely to be met 
with. One from Llanynys Church, Denbighshire, was exhibited at 
the Wrexham Meeting in 1874, and another from Clodock Church, 
Herefordshire, was exhibited at the Abergavenny Meeting in 1876. 
The latter is described by Archdeacon Thomas in an interesting 
notice in the Arch. Camb. (4th Ser., vol. viii, p. 212), in which he 
mentions incidentally the existence of another example at Gyffylliog. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to explain that the object of the 
instrument was the ejection from the building of dogs that might 


‘render themselves objectionable by their bad behaviour during 


Service. The mechanical principle of the apparatus is that of the 
“lazy tongs” with which some of us are more familiar. The tongs 
consist of a series of bars pivoted together at the ends and in the 
middle, so as to form a piece of lattice-work which can be extended 
or compressed at will by pushing the handles at the end of the 
lattice-work either together or apart. 

The operation of extending the lattice brings the jaws at the end 
of the tongs furthest from the handle together with a snap, so as to 
render the seizing of an object at a short distance quite easy. The 
end of the tongs appears to shoot out with great velocity when the 
handles are pressed together, for each individual lozenge of the lat- 
tice becomes longer, and is at the same time pushed forward by the 
increasing of the length of the lozenges behind it. The velocity 
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thus accumulates all the way from the handle to the jaws of the 
tongs. 

The ignominious and, no doubt, rather cruel method of expelling 
the canine offender is thus graphically described by Archdeacon 
Thomas: “The dog-tongs had only to be taken off the seat on 
which they lay so innocently, and the handles brought quickly toge- 
ther, when out shot the jointed folds and arms, and in an instant 
seized the helpless wretch around the neck or leg, and without dan- 
ger or ceremony extruded him from the place.” 

The dog-tongs mentioned in Archdeacon Thomas’ paper are of 
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Dog-Tongs in Clynnog-Fawr Church, Caernarvonshire, 


wood ; but the pair at Clynnog Fawr Church, here illustrated, is of 
iron. This example was seen by the members during the Caernar- 
von Meeting in 1877. Its perfect state of preservation and dated 
inscription make it particularly interesting. The instrument con- 
sists of six bars three-quarters of an inch wide by three-sixteenths 
of an inch thick, jointed at the ends and in the middle, so as to 
form a lattice, with two lozenges in the middle and a half-lozenge 
at each end. The pivots are six inches and a half apart, centre and 
centre. The jaws are furnished with a set of four teeth at each side, 
which are ingeniously arranged so that a tooth on one side is oppo- 
site a space between two teeth on the other side. One of the bars 
with the handle at the end of it is inscribed 
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Rev? H W™5 v® II W. I War’ 1815 
(Revd. H. Williams, Vicar I. I. W. L., Churchwardens, 1815.) 


Any member who has notes relating to churches where dog-tongs 
still exist, or reference in church accounts to such things, is re- 
quested to communicate with the Editor. 

J. R.A. 


InsoriBeD Stone at SovuruuHitt, Cornwati.—In the Rectory gar- 
den at Southbhill, Churchtown, which is about three miles north- 
west of the market town of Callington, the interesting discovery 
has just been made of another of those ancient inscribed stones 
which furnish material for the speculation of searchers who are 
learned in antiquarian lore. 


Inscribed Stone at Southhill, Cornwall. 


Mr. J. T. Blight, in his Ancient Crosses of Cornwall, mentions that 
a cross stood ‘‘in the garden of the Rectory, Southhill’”’, which was 
similar to the one illustrated ‘by him, and standing at Higher Drift 
in the parish of Sancreed. 

Careful search was made for this stone cross on Sept. 8rd last, 
but with no satisfactory result. The sexton of the parish, an aged 
man, knew nothing of the existence of such a relic; and the gar- 
dener, who has been in the employ of the present Rector and his 
predecessor for more than twenty years, was equally ignorant. On 
observing, however, a granite monolith in an oblique position at the 
eastern end of the Rectory garden, where it was almost hidden by a 
profusion of ferns and shrubs, I examined it closely, hoping that it 
might correspond with the description given by Mr. Blight. On 
its upper surface there wére traces of incised work ; but as only the 
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higher portion of the stone was exposed to view, permission had to 
be obtained to excavate around the sunken end. But the Rector 
being absent, and the sexton unwilling to spare much time about 
the experiment, only the upper surface was cleared, when the in- 
scription, as shown in the accompanying illustration, was clearly 
revealed to view. 

The characters were particularly distinct, and in an excellent 
state of preservation. Of course there will be a difference of opinion 
as to the reading of the lines. Evidently there are but two words 
on the stone, and the well-defined contractions indicate the limit in 
each line. In the first line there can be no doubt about the cumt, 
and in the second line the letters N...MAUC are equally clear. The 
two semicircular incisions are unusual. 

That the stone was originally fixed in an erect position, the 
slightest examination will show; and the uneven state of the end 
fully above the ground also proves that those who are responsible 











Scale of Feet. 


for erecting it in its present position utterly failed to realise its true 
character and purport, inasmuch as it is fixed upside down. Form- 
ing, as it does, the chief attraction in a garden-rockery, the jagged 
part has claims to natural appearance to which the hidden part can 
offer little or no pretensions. 

The following measurements were taken :—Length of the inscrip- 
tion, 2 ft. 6 in.; greatest width of inscribed surface, 1 ft. 5 in. ; 
width of under-side, 6 in.; thickness of the stone, 1 ft.; length of 
ditto, 7 ft. 

It may be mentioned that although I could not fully examine the 
sides and end of the inscribed part without removing a quantity of 
soil and some plants and shrubs, yet the upper face was uncovered 
sufficiently to ensure that no incised work was omitted in the sketch. 
But it is quite possible that this is the stone which attracted the 
attention of Mr. Blight when he visited Southhill about twenty ~ 
years ago. If so, the raised Latin Cross to which he alludes is 
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hidden from view. And assuming this theory to be correct, this 
would be another instance of an early Saxon monumental stone 
appropriated in post-Norman times to quite another use by the 
addition of a Christian symbol. 

The present gardener told me that when the rockery was formed, 
about fifteen years ago, during the incumbency of the Rev. F. V. 
Thornton, he assisted in removing the inscribed stone from Pigs’ 
Court, a short distance below the Rectory (where it was built into 
an old wall), to its present site. But no notice was then taken of 
its monumental character. 

Samvuz. J. WILLS. 





ARcHzOLOGICAL Map or THE County or Hererorp.—We have 
much pleasure in publishing the following prospectus of the scheme 
proposed for an archeological map of the county of Hereford, kindly 
sent to us by Mr. James Davies. The question of the desirability 
of setting on foot an archeological survey of Wales will be dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the Committee of the Cambrian Archeo- 
logical Association to be held at Shrewsbury next spring. In the 
— suggestions and correspondence on the subject are in- 
vited. 

—— Ep. Arch. Camb. 


«©1382, Widemarsh Street, Hereford. 
“ 30th September 1891. 
“Dear Sir,—We are requested to draw your attention to the en- 
closed prospectus of a scheme which was started at the Llanthony 
Meeting of the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club, and to invite 
your co-operation in the carrying it out to a successful issue. The 
work would soon be accomplished if each person to whom this cir- 
cular is addressed would be good enough to set down on the printed 
forms such information as he possesses of the archwological objects 
in his neighbourhood. The interest and value of the information 
thus tabulated can hardly be over-estimated. The Committee 
therefore trust that you will render such assistance, pecuniarily and 
otherwise, as lies in your power. 
“ Yours faithfully, JAMES DavIEs, 
J. O. Bevan, 
“Honorary Secretaries to Herefordshire 
Archeological Map Committee. 


“Woolhope Naturalists’ Field-Club. Archeological Section.—It is 
proposed to compile an index of antiquities and archeological map 
of the county of Hereford. The assistance of the members of the 
Club, and of all who take an interest in antiquarian subjects is soli- 
cited in order to render the work complete. 

“General Scheme of the Work.—A set of Maps of the 6-in. Ordnance 
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Survey is kept at the Rooms of the Committee,—provisionally at 
132, Widemarsh Street, Hereford. On this it is proposed to mark 
all objects of archeological interest in the county. When the map 
is complete, a reduced copy of the map and an index of sites will be 
published with the Transactions of the Club. 

“It is proposed to divide the work into four sections or periods, 
viz. :-— 

“1. Pre-Roman: (a), Early British trackways and camps, earth- 
works and tumuli, beacons and fords ; (6), megalithic remains, cists, 
palzolithic and neolithic implements, bronze objects, celts, palstaves, 
spear-heads, sepulchral relics, etc. 

“2. Roman: Cemeteries, interments, tombs, and sepulchral relics, 
foundations, camps, roads, forges, hoards of coins, pottery, glass, 
personal ornaments, sites of early churches and other ecclesiastical 
remains. 

“3. Anglo-Saxon: Barrows, cemeteries, interments and sepul- 
chral relics, coins, glass objects, personal ornaments, arms, etc., sites 
of churches and ecclesiastical structures. 

“4, Norman: Churches and ecclesiastical buildings, sites of 
castles, battles, etc. 

“Finds of single coins, etc., whether Roman, Early British, or 
Anglo-Saxon, may be noticed and recorded, but need not be entered 
on the maps. The exact locality of such discoveries should always 
be given, together with the date of discovery, and a reference to 
any published account. 

“Printed tabular forms can be obtained from the Honorary Secre- 
taries. 

“ Any friends willing to assist, either by personal investigation, or 
by reading and giving reference to the various books relating to the 
county, are requested to communicate with the Honorary Secre- 
taries ; and to prevent confusion and double labour, they are invited 
to notify the share they are willing to take. 

‘Members of the Club and contributors can render much assist- 
ance by purchasing the single sheets of the Ordnance Survey for 
their own districts, and filling them up at home ; but in all cases 
the tabular form should also be used. Single sheets of the 6-inch 
Ordnance Survey can be purchased direct from E. Stanford, Cock- 
spur Street, Charing Cross, S.W., or through Messrs. Jakeman and 
Carver, Hereford, at a cost of 1s. 3d. each; and a skeleton map, 
showing the divisions of the county, can be obtained for 3d. (includ- 
ing postage in both cases). 

“Names of fields are most important, especially those occurring in 
charters, court-rolls, parish or tithe-maps, rate-books, terriers, etc. 
Names appearing to bear special significance should be marked on 
the return; and such as cannot be identified should be recorded 
under the head of the parish te which they belong, together with 
full particulars of their occurrence. Much information on these 
points can often be obtained from the maps and plans issued in 
auctioneers’ catalogues on the sale of estates. Members are re- 
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quested to send sale-catalogues of any estate in their neighbourhood 
to the Honorary Secretaries. 

“Correspondents should note that in a county such as Hereford- 
shire, bordering on Wales, there occur Anglicised corruptions of 
Welsh names, with historical or topographical indications that may 
be worthy of record. 

“ James DaviEs, 
, “J. O. Bevan. 


‘As the funds of the Woolhope Club are not available, the Archs- 
ological Map Committee appeal for donations towards the necessary 
expenses, which may be paid to either of the Honorary Secretaries. 
Several contributions have been already promised.” 
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The Pont Vaen Stone, Cardiganshire. (See p. 319.) 


Reproduced from the Gardener’s Chronicle, Sept. 21, 1878, by kind 
- permission of the Editor. 
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